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MAY. 
BY MARY B. SLEIGHT. 


LONG the brook’s green banks a golden mist 
vi Tells where the willows grow; in meadows lush 
Thick glow the cowslip stars twixt reed and rush; 
While in the orchard, where the brown bees tryst, 
And steal the sweets from blooms before unkissed, 
The blossoming peach sheds warm its rosy flush 
Against pale drifts of apple boughs. And list! 
Hid ’mid the leaves, clear trills a joyous thrush; 
Spiced with the clover'’s breath the soft winds blow; 
And by the tinkling streams, through flowery meads, 
May, with her wreathéd crook, her glad flock leads. 
O soul! thy winter past, and thou shalt know, 
Safe shepherded by love in all thy needs, 
Fields fair and wide, where living waters flow. 
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MUSIC IN THE AIR. 

TYVHE day is cold, but there is a gleam of sunshine; 

the wind blows straight from Manitoba, and 
blows strong; the mercury in the thermometer is 
down so low it might as well be out of sight; there 
is only here and there an indomitable blade of grass 
that nothing can keep underground, and a sense of 
wide high light in the sky, to tell that there is any 
surcease to the long half-year of the sun's absence and 
the dreariness of winter. And then, suddenly, far 
off, almost as if it were in another degree of latitude, 
faint, but with recurring iteration, you seem to hear 
a hum upon the air—a high, keen droning tone that 
presently takes on the semblance of a tune; and you 
listen, and you bend your ear, and your eye kindles, 
and your heart beats. Spring is really coming— 
spring is at hand; this is his avant-courier; here is 
the hurdy-gurdy. 

We do not love the instrument; we do not love the 
music; its tunes are the last we would choose to hear; 
but, as we divine it on this raw and early spring morn- 
ing, its voice fills us with such rapture as he may have 
felt who sang with joy that the voice of the turtle is 
heard in the land. The tunes, at whose first bars last 
year we must needs put our fingers in our ears, we are 
welcoming now with the warmth of old friends; as 
their sound draws near, block after block, shivering 
children are running to meet and greet it on its way ; 
and when, at last, it reaches our own square, we open 
the window, in spite of the chilly east, and smile on 
the swarthy child of Italian suns, and toss him silver 
where once we would not have given copper, and feel 
as if he were a nimble faun or satyr running before 
Flora; while the melody,of which we were so weary 
last summer, brings back to us pleasant memories of 
open fields, and waving trees, and satin-soft breezes, 
and the breath of flowers, and swinging hammocks 
under green boughs, and all the luxurious freedom of 
warm weather, till no orchestral concert seems to us 
half so fine. Now we see the pageant of the summer 
opening before us; boat songs are in those hurdy- 
gurdy tunes, mountain echoes, the wash of water- 
falls, the chirp of crickets, the hum of bees, the patter 
of horses’ hoofs on velvet turf and sandy beach, the 
singing of children in the open air, the tinkle of a 
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guitar in starlit streets, the bubble of a flute in woody 
glens—all sweet and well-remembered and long long- 
ed-for summer sounds. It may be one of the myriad- 
tuned new instruments, with runs and trills, to put a 
virtuoso to shame; it may be the most cracked and 
squeaking barrel-organ that ever haunted a monkey’s 
dreams; itis alloneto us. Great is summer, and the 
hurdy-gurdy is its prophet! 
3ut March becomes April, and April becomes May, 
and presently we are asking, ‘‘ What is so rare as a 
day in June?” And the hurdy-gurdies, at their ap- 
pointed hour, in all the days of all that time, have not 
failed us. We hear them long before they are within 
earshot; the coming tune sends its anguish before, 
and begins to pierce our brain at long range. So 
calloused and deadened have the nerves become that 
we cannot tell where one tune ends and another be- 
gins. Our musical memory is a medley worse than 
that of the Ouaits at Prince Agib’s, when 
‘‘They played him a sonata—let me see, 
‘Medulla oblongata’—key of G; 
Then they began to sing 
That extremely lovely thing, 
‘Scherzando, mai non troppo, ppp,’” 





till these hurdy-gurdies, received so gladly a little 
time ago, have come to represent only the drone of 
heat and dust and stifling smells of decaying fruit, 
and brick walls reverberating sun, yelling newsboys, 
and fire-alarms, and the din of bells, and all that 
makes town life at last, in the hottest of hot days, 
unbearable. Poor hurdy-gurdies! scape-goats, if not 
symbols, of the discontent of human nature, which is 
forever dissatisfied, and desiring what is not; in the 
spring that longs for summer, and that in the summer 
remembers the snows of Mount Lebanon; that in the 
depth of the country sighs for the city’s excitement, 
and in the narrow ways of the city babbles of green 
fields; never entirely pleased till time and chance 
are gone, and always longing for the far-off, unat- 
tained, and dim. 


MONDAY MORNING. 

JY what malign goddess was Monday set apart as 
the one day of the seven when people were 
most likely to be hurried and fretted and irritable 
and perverse and exasperating? We do not hear of 
‘**Blue Tuesday,” or ‘* Blue Saturday,” though Tues- 
day, Saturday, and the intervening days have their 
temptations and their trials, and their right to be ar- 
rayed in indigo, as surely as has Monday. Monday’s 
roses are as sweet, Monday’s skies as bright, Mon- 
day’s air as exhilarating, as the roses, the air, and the 
sunshine of the rest of the week, yet from time im- 
memorial Monday has been the crucial test of the 
housewife’s patience, and of the temper of the maids. 

We find a trace of it even in Mother Goose. ‘‘ To- 
morrow will be Monday,” sighs the pensive swain, 
who is walking with his sweetheart on Sunday after- 
noon. ‘Tomorrow will be Monday!” The bells 
of ten thousand factories will clang the fact in the 
ears of civilization. The whistles of a million mills 
will shriek it forth. The wheels of uncounted en- 
gines will roll swiftly at the sound of Monday’s im- 
perial mandate. Everywhere and always Monday 
steps into the world’s arena her arms akimbo, her 
brows bent, her voice for war! 

It behooves the house-mother to be specially care- 
ful about her looks, her tones, and her words on Mon- 
day morning. The most amiable of men may be her 
husband, but he is already in anticipation the busi- 
ness man beset with cares, and carrying a heavy 
weight upon his shoulders, when he comes to the 
breakfast table on Monday. ‘The dearest of children 
may be a trifle cross and contrary, with school in 
prospect, after Saturday’s outing and Sunday's 
cheerful variety of occupation. But all will go plea- 
santly if the mistress of the house, who is the most 
important personage within the four walls, the queen 
of the realm, and the keeper of the keys, will but set 
Monday morning to music. 

Her serene face, her gayety of manner, her gentle, 
forceful purpose, have magic in them to charm away 
the legion of perverse influences which pervade the 
home atmosphere, unseen yet potent. By Monday 
evening everything will be so genial and so delight- 
ful that the memory of Monday morning will have 
retreated into the dim remoteness of the land where 
all our yesterdays keep company with forgotten Pha- 
raohs and the desert Sphynx. 


A FULLER VOCABULARY. 


CERTAIN father constantly told his daughters, 
‘**Girls, get new words into your vocabularies!” It 
was plain his admonition was heeded. Seldom were girls 
met whose language was as varied and picturesque as theirs. 
They were never at a loss to express exactly what they in- 
tended. They used different pbrases to describe different 
feelings and sensations, and the proper one appeared where 
it was needed. After talking to the average girl, to whom 
everything is ‘‘awfully sweet,” or ‘‘simply dreadful,” and 
whose terms for joy or grief, assent or denial, can be confi- 
dently predicted, it was a pleasure as well as a relief to lis- 
ten to these bright young people, whose conversation show- 
ed what might be accomplished with a little effort. 
The English language, made up, as it is, of words derived 
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from the principal languages of the world, holds immense 
possibilities for the student. Those able to speak or write 
it easily, who have a ready command of a correct phraseol- 
ogy, possess a power quickly recognized and strongly felt. 
And it is a power which a sufficient amount of study can 
give to those willing to take the trouble to acquire it. 

Every one may not be able to write freely and with the 
most agreeable effect to the reader, although, with the requi- 
site amount of pains, more could be done in this direction 
than most people suppose. But it is at least possible for 
young people—and some older people—to ‘‘ get a few new 
words into their vocabularies.” A book of synonymes is an 
easily accessible help. It could teach a few adjectives be- 
sides those in every-day use, which are frequently worn 
threadbare. Indeed, some of these stock phrases have be- 
come meaningless. A family which established a fine for 
the use of any one of them, coupled with a reward for a 
clever application of a new word, might institute a reform 
which would spread, as do the ripples, until it covered a 
whole corner of society’s mill-pond. 


A SOCIETY WOMAN'S DAY. 


ke theory that the fashionable woman of the period is 
given over to frivolity and giddiness is rapidly becom- 
ing untenable. We are learning that she cares for more than 
mere “society ” happenings, that she takes charge of many 
domestic duties herself, and that when other claims oblige 
her to absent herself from her home, she leaves her house- 
hold management in capable and trustworthy hands. We 
see that she does her share gallantly in church and philan- 
thropic work, and has her name on the board of directors of 
more than one charitable institution. In addition to this, we 
perceive that, instead of thinking only of dress and decorous 
dissipation, our fashionable woman bestows serious thought 
upon literature, science, music, art, and kindred subjects, is 
well informed on current topics of political and social inter- 
est, and withal finds time to bestow upon sundry social func- 
tions. 

To gain some idea of the ordinary life of society women, 
let us go through the day with one of them, who may be 
taken as a fair representative of many of her class. She is 
a young matron, not yet thirty, but she has two rosy chil- 
dren, aged three and five respectively, and is the mistress of 
a charming home. She cannot indulge in the luxury of 
lying abed in the mornings, for her husband must be at the 
oftice between half after nine and ten, and this involves an 
cight-o’clock breakfast. The wife presides at the coffee- 
urn, keeping an eye on the wants of her children,and direct- 
ing the waitress when and how to supply them, snatching a 
glance now and then at the daily paper that lies near her 
plate, or giving her husband some word of intelligence trom 
it in exchange for an item of news he contributes from his 
own morning journal. 

Breakfast over, and the master of the house departed, the 
mother goes up stairs with the children, and sits down at her 
desk to dash off a few notes while the little ones amuse 
themselves near her. The penning of notes alone is a serious 
drain upon the time and powers of a busy woman, and there 
is quite a pile of neat square envelopes lying sealed and di 
rected upon the pretty escritoire before their writer rises pre 
pared to make her daily tour of the house. She goes from 
one room to another, giving to each apartment the quick 
trained inspection that sees what is lacking there. She looks 
at the contents of the meat safe and refrigerator, learns from 
the cook what provisions are needed, issues orders for the 
bill of fare for the next twenty-four hours, and returns to 
her room to exchange her house dress for a street costume. 
This is a trifle more elaborate than usual, for our lady of 
fashion does not lunch at home to-day. 

The marketing is first disposed of after she leaves the 
house, and then she has a little shopping to do before she 
goes to one of the two classes she attends weekly. This for 
to-day is on American history, and she has had to do a cer- 
tain amount of reading in order to prepare herself to listen 
appreciatively to the lecture, and to take intelligent part in 
the discussion that follows it. It is past twelve when she 
quits the drawing-room in which the lecture bas been given, 
and she must hurry to the meeting of the managers of the 
Day Nursery—one of her pet charities, She arrives in sca- 
son to do her part in consultation over ways and means, and 
makes the round of the house afterward before she turns her 
steps toward the home of the friead with whom she is to 
lunch. 

The entertainment is charming, the guests nearly all 
friends, and several of them have claims to literary or artis- 
tic eminence. The luncheon is sufficiently elaborate to 
make the session at table a long one, and it is past half after 
four when our young matron enters the carriage awaiting 
her at the door, and is driven to church—for she makes a 
point of attending daily service at least once a week if pos 
sible. It is only evening prayer, and she has time to stop 
for ten minutes at a friend’s afternoon tea before she must 
go home to have a little chat with her children while she 
dresses for her half-after-six dinner. She is in the drawing- 
room to receive a couple of invited guests. ‘The dinner is a 
trifle less elaborate than usual, for this is an opera night, and 
she and her husband and friends do not wish to miss more 
than the overture. So the carriage is ordered for quarter 
after eight, and it is quite midnight before this hard-worked 
woman finally lays herself down to rest for another day's 
campaign. 

She becomes very tired sometimes, as a matter of course. 
Yet it seems hard to choose what shall be crowded out, and 
every day does not see her so much absent from home. 
About once in ten days or so she has a luncheon or a dinner 
or a tea of her own, for she has many hospitalities to return. 
Then, too, she has her ‘‘ at home” day, where she must be in 
readiness to receive callers. She has other claims upon her 
time—from the Women’s Hospital, of which she is a director, 
from her Church Missionary League, from the Philharmonic 
concerts, from the Wagner recitals, from more than one 
course of lectures and readings, from art exhibitions, and 
from many similar objects. 

Even Lent brings little rest, for then come in those things 
for which the society woman has had no leisure in the whirl 
of the gay season, and she must devote some thought to the 
preparation of her own and her children’s spring and sum- 
mer wardrobes. 

She is not a cureless mother, although she would doubt- 
less receive that condemnation from the quiet stay-at-homes, 

who can form no conception of all that is involved in a so- 
ciety woman’s life—even of a society woman who abjured 
dances and ‘‘assemblies” when she became a mother. It 
may be questioned if she does not bestow as much time 
upon her children as the active wife of the pastor of a 
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church is able to spare to her little ones from the duties 
considered essential for her by ‘‘ the people.” 

At all events, our society woman's boy and girl are guard- 
ed in health and devotedly nursed in sickness by their mo- 
ther. They are well behaved, well nourished, well-clothed, 
and happy, and the best proof, perhaps, of the care given 
them—they adore their mother. 

CHRISTINE 


TERHUNE HERRICK. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
INFANTS CLOTHING. 


4 first day dresses are little slips of English nainsook, 
with the fulness at the top tucked in yoke shape, and are 
so simply fashioned that many mothers use them for night- 
gowns. They are made of two breadths a yard long after 
the five-inch hem is taken in; they are sloped narrower to 
the armholes, and have very short seams on the shoulders, 
Four to six clusters, each of three thread-like tucks, are 
taken four inches deep below the neck in front, aud rows of 
feather-stitching may be added between the clusters, or else 
there is only one row of fancy feather-work down the mid- 
dle and a group of tucks ov each side. The sleeves are 
large at the top, with turned-back cuffs fiuished with a hem- 
stitched hem and an edge of Valenciennes lace half an inch 
wide. Two rows of this narrow edging are around the 
neck—one turned down, the other standing—with a row of 
feather-stitching between. A sash of the material six inches 
wide is finished across each end with the lace and a hem 
stitched hem. Other little French slips have all their ful 
ness held in five or six rows of shirring following the round 
outline of the neck. More elaborate dresses have a separate 
yoke set in alike in front and back, edged with a tiny 
ruffle of muslin and lace or of very fine embroidery. This 
yoke may be round, square, or pointed, to give variety to the 
dresses, and is made of tucks separated by drawn-work, fea- 
ther-stitching, or insertions of lace or embroidery. A new 
yoke has the rows of hem-stitching coming down from the 
neck, and turned squarely at the corners, with very pretty ef- 
fect. Large sleeves, gathered at the top and at the wrists to 
tucked bands edged with a ruffle, are on the newest dresses. 
The preference is for hems four to six inches wide at the 
foot of these gowns instead of ruffles, even in handsome 
dresses that have two or three rows of real Valencienues in 
sertion around them. Lengthwise trimmed ‘‘robe fronts” 
are now seldom seen, even for the christening dress, which is 
made of sheer French nainsook, with insertions of Valen- 
ciennes, or else of China silk or soft surah, with drawn-work 
and hem-stitched tucks on the waist and skirt; this waist is 
the so-called baby waist, with a belt in front and sash at the 
back, made with a yoke, or with the tucks extending from 
neck to waist line. The christening robe may be a yard and 
an eighth, or even a quarter, loug, but the tendency is to 
shorten all other dresses. Six dresses are an abundant supply. 

Half a dozen little night-slips of English nainsook are so 
pretty and look so comfortable that they serve also as day 
dresses for the first few weeks. They are seven-eighths of a 
yard long from throat to hem, and are made somewhat in 
sacque shape, with sleeves cut in the garment, thus avoiding 
a seam around the arm. Crossbarred muslins and striped 
dimity are also used for these little slips. When Hamburg 
embroideries are employed as trimming, their scalloped edges 
should be turned down around the neck and wrists, and 
headed by a smooth binding that comes in contact with the 
flesh. 


UNDER-GARMENTS 


In preparing a layette, it is well to begin with the under- 
clothing necessary for a baby’s comfort, leaving dresses, 
cloak, cap, etc., until the last. The first article needed by 
an infant is a band of soft fine flannel to be worn around 
the abdomen for warmth and support, pinned smoothiy by 
safety-pins without binding the body too closely. This band 
is perfectly straight, and is six inches wide and twenty two 
inches long, with edges left raw, or else neatly bound with 
flannel binding. Four to six bands are supplied. When 
the ¢ hild is older and stronger, more elastic bands are used 
of Saxony wool knitted or crocheted in a round piece like a 
large wristlet 

The garments next in importance are half adozen machine- 
made shirts of ribbed wool or silk, high in the neck, with 
long sleeves, and buttoned in front so that they can be easily 
put on or off. They are so smoothly woven that they do 
not irritate the tender skin, and have almost entirely super- 
seded the low-necked cambric shirts formerly used. 

Four or five dozen napkins are usually provided; half the 
number are of soft linen bird’s-eye to be worn next the skin, 
and are smaller than those of cotton diaper used outside 
them. The cloth should be well shrunken before it is cut 
in squares, and should be hemmed by hand, as machine 
hems are thick and cord-like. The small diapers are double 
squares, cut twice as long as the width of the material, with 
an inch added for hems. 

Flannels for baby’s wear should be smoothly woven, soft 
to the touch, and of light weight, though not necessarily of 
the finest quality, as those partly cotton wear well, and wash 
with less shrinkage than the finer all-wool flannels. Three 
pinning blankets or barrow-coats are needed, as one of these 
is the first flannel garment used to pin about the limbs and 
feet. It is simply a breadth of flannel thirty inches long, 
finished on three sides with an inch-wide feather- stitched 
hem or a binding of silk braid, the top lightly pleated or 
gathered to a doubled band of muslin or flannel six inches 
wide and twenty inches long; the ends of the band extend 
beyond the flannel. Petticoats of flannel have two full 
breadths three-fourths of a yard long gathered to a band 
longer than that of the barrow-cout—measuring about twen- 
ty-six inches. Some mothers prefer a flannel waist instead 
of this band for the petticoat, cutting it low in the neck, 
with large armholes, and buttoning it in the back. The 
seams of the waist and skirt, and the hems also, are feather- 
stitched. Small scallops or button-holed squares edge other 
skirts, with French knots above, or a small vine, or clusters 
of daisies done in white silks. Four flannel skirts are suf- 
ficient. 

Soft-finished cambric and thick English nainsook are 
chosen for outer petticoats. They are made two yards and 
a quarter wide and three-fourths of a yard long, and may be 
gathered to a cambric band or to a little waist of cambric 
made with low round neck and ample armholes. All elab- 
orate trimming is now objected to for these skirts, those in 
dainty hand-made outfits having merely a hem-stitched hem 
four inches wide at the foot, while the neck and armholes 
are edged with the narrowest Valenciennes lace or very fine 
torchon. Clusters of tiny hand-run tucks or wider hem- 
stitched tucks, rows of feather-stitching and bands of drawn- 
work, are, however, too pretty to be abandoned. Four cam- 
bric skirts are in most layettes. 
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Knitted or crocheted socks of silk or of wool, or of the 
two combined, are so pretty that most babies have gifts of 
the half-dozen needful pairs. Cunning little shoes in moc- 

casin shape are now made of chamois, or of white or pink 
kid, and bound with narrow ribbon 
WRAPPERS AND SHAWLS. 

One or two long wrappers of fine white flannel or of 
cashmere, intended for bouse cloaks, form part of the 
baby’s outfit. Those for a ‘‘summer baby” are of silk-fin 
ished white cashmere lined throughout with pale blue ot 
pink India silk, and are so dainty that mothers use them for 
out-door cloaks when the baby is taken for an airing in his 
earriage. The fronts hang plain, and the silk is turned over 
in revers three inches wide, feather-stitched with white. Six 
feather-stitched tucks shape the back from neck to waist, 
and a long looped bow is added there of gros grain satin 
edged ribbon. A pointed hood lined with the silk comes up 
warm about the neck and head. The large sleeves have 
turned-back cuffs of silk feather-stitched. Plain flannel 
wrappers sometimes worn at night have merely feather- 
stitching on hem and tucks, while others more elaborate 
have embroidered dots, or a slender vine of needle-work, or 
else a binding of white, pink, or blue ribbon feather-stitched 
on, and are furnished with ribbons to be tied in bows down 
the front. 

Two shawls of fine white flannel a yard square are also 
useful wraps to protect the baby when it is carried from 
room to room. One of these can be inexpensively bound 
with pink or blue moiré or gros grain ribbon feather-stitched 
fancifully; the other should be the Gertrude shaw], with one 
corner gathered up as a hood by ribbon run in a casing, or 
passed through button-hole slits that are wrought with silk; 
the edges are scalloped, or finished with chain-stitching and 
seeded dots or French knots. 

Bibs of ribbed piqué in shield shape have needle-worked 
scallops on the edge, with dots above, with the word * Baby 
wrought near the end, or else they are edged with a tiny 
ruffle of scalloped cambric. They are corded at the neck, 
giving a smooth finish that will not chafe the delicate skin. 
Six bibs suffice for general wear. To these are added two or 
three handkerchief bibs of fine linen lawn, or of China silk 
edged with Valenciennes in a small square, or else three-cor 
nered, with the top turned over like revers, the ends to be 
fastened at the back with the baby’s brooch—a bar of gold 
set with turquoises or pearls or tiny pink corals. 

CLOAKS, 


CAPS, AND BLANKETS. 


The cloak first worn by a baby is its longest garment, mea- 
suring thirty-eight or forty inches, that it may cover all the 
clothing beneath. A round waist with gathered skirt, large 
sleeves, and a deep cape like collar falling over the tops of 
the sleeve, is the favorite cloak. They are most often 
made of white cashmere embroidered with silk, but are also 
of fancy-patterned China silks with drawn-work and lace 
trimmings. For summer use they are simply lined through- 
out with thin silk; in the winter they are warmly wadded or 
interlined, the same cloak serving for both seasons. 

A French cap of nainsook with tucks, feather-stitching, 
and drawn-work is chosen for baby’s summer wear, or else 
it is entirely of Valencienne’s insertion, with a lace ruche on 
the edge and a rosette of lace on top in front. For cool 
weather the cap is créped silk or crépe de Chine wrought 
with French dots and very lightly wadded. A pleating of 
net edged with baby-ribbon surrounds the cap, and a chou 
is on the top. 

New carriage blankets for summer are of white piqué, 
heavily ribbed like Bedford cord, embroidered with white 
silk in a branching flower cluster, tied with a bow and flut- 
tering ends, and edged all around with the finest torehon 
lace. Warmer blankets are of fine heavy flannel, powdered 
with daisies or large pansies, embroidered in white silk, and 
widely bound with white gros grain satin-edged ribbon 
feathor-stitched on. Coverlets for the crib are of pink or 
blue foulard, figured with white, lightly wadded and quilted 
in shell pattern, the edges bound with white moiré ribbon 
two inches wide, and a large white moiré bow set in each of 
the corners at the top; another is of cream-colored foulard 
strewn with pale violets, and bound with green velvet ribbon 
of the shade of the violet leaves, with two velvet rosettes at 
the top corners. 


BASKETS, BASSINETS, ETC. 

The favorite baskets are willow hampers, large enough to 
hold all the first clothing, with a tray at the top for toilet 
articles. It may be left its natural color or enamelled with 
white. Wide pink or blue satin ribbons are put around it 
twice to represent straps, and are finished with large bows on 
top and infront. Itis lined with pink or blue silesia, covered 
with sheer French nainsook in full gathers, all the edges fin 
ished with narrow Valenciennes lace and beading, threaded 
with baby-ribbon, and dotted with many little bows. Less 
costly baskets for the toilet articles only are low and square, 
and are white throughout, with gathered French nainsook 
over white silesia, trimmed with narrow white gros grain rib- 
bon set on in three or four straight rows, or in a single wav- 
ing row of wider ribbon laid in bow-knots at intervals. 

New bassinets, mounted on rollers, so that they can be 
easily moved, are draped with snowy dimity edged with a 
ruffle drawn on a cord, or else with thin French nainsook 
lined with pale blue or pink India silk, and trimmed with a 
frill of Valenciennes. Prettier still is a nainsook drapery 
with silk lining, and an applied border of bow-knots and 
waving ribbon (pink or blue to match the lining), half an inch 
wide, of finest gros grain with satin edges; a Valenciennes 
ruffle on the edge is headed with beading through which 
baby-ribbon is drawn. A pillow of down has a sheer linen 
slip with an applied ribbon bow in one corner, and a lace 
frill on the edge. A down quilt is of silk under nainsook, 
on which is a ribbon border and lace ruffle. 

Among things that conduce to the baby’s precious comfort 
is a webbing buckled around the head of the crib, and fast- 
ened to the covers to keep them always in place, no matter 
how restless the cherub may be. A more ornamental strap 
of embroidered ribbon crosses his carriage to hold the afghan 
well about him. A diminutive hammock, just large enough 
to hold the baby, is made of yellow, pink, red, or blue twine. 
A portable bath-tub invented by a trained nurse is made of 
rubber mounted on a frame that folds flatly when not in use; 
the water is drawn off by a faucet at the bottom; a towel 
rack is attached, and also pockets for toilet articles. For 
giving a sponge bath is a basin of porcelain decorated in 
Kate Greenaway figures, and partitioned off for hot and cold 
water; boxes for soap and powder are added; this basin 
may be bought separately, or else mounted on a convenient 
wicker stand with a handle for lifting it conveniently. 

Pretty gifts for the baby are a porringer of silver with 
ivory handle, a high silver cup with polished surface and 
delicately chased border, separate spoons of gold or of sil- 
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ver, teething rings of ivory, a rattle of repoussé silver with 
pearl handle, and dress studs of three tiny pearls or tur 
quoises held by a thread-like chain of gold 

For information received 
Son, & Co.; E. A 
Lorp & TAYLOR; 
MAKING COMPANY 


Messrs. AITKEN 
CONSTABLE, & Co 
CHILDREN’s Diess- 


thanks are due 
Morrison; ARNOLD 


Best & Co.; and the 


PERSONAL. 
Mrs. HreLen H. Backus, the newly elected President of 
the Brooklyn Woman's Club, is a graduate of Vassar Col- 


lege, one of its trustees, and the wife of the President of 
Packer Institute, of Brooklyn. She is a woman of broad 
culture and dignified bearing. The club is to be congrat 
ulated on such a leader 

—.\ reception and banquet were recently given Mrs. Sallie 
Joy White, of the Boston J/erald, on the twenty-first anni 
versary of her entrance into journalism. Mrs. White has 
been called the pioneer newspaper woman of Boston, and 
began work on the Boston Post, going thence to the Adve) 
tiser, and later to the Jlerald. The exercises in her honor 
were given by the Woman's Press Association at the Parker 
House. Speeches were made and poems read, and Mrs 
White was presented with a brooch and ear-rings of dia- 
monds by the members of the association 

—Miss Louise Imogen Guiney, the poet and essayist, who 


has been appointed city poet for the memorial exercises to 
be held in Boston next month in honor of General Sherman 





will be remembered as the poet of the Grant Memorial given 
in Boston in 1885. Miss Guiney’s father enlisted as a pri- 
vate in a Massachusetts regiment, aud by his bravery rose 
to the rank of Brigadier-General 
—The study of law has been taken up by a daughter of 
Congressman Breckinridge, of Kentucky She was grad 
uated from Wellesley several years ago, and has since then 
taught algebra and geometry in a Washington school. Sh 
will study law in her father’s office 
Nine thousaud dollars is named as the sum the dance 
Otero took with her from this country Iler gains are sut 
passed by those of Carmencita, who came here two years 


ago practically penniless, and who is said to be worth now at 
least fifty thousand dollars 

~Miss Hayden and Miss Howe 
and second prizes for the best designs 
Building at the Chicago World’s Fair, 
the Boston Institute of Technology. Miss Hayden was a 
graduate, and Miss Howe took a special course. — 

—Dojfia Isidora Cousino, of Chili, who a yearly income 
of $960,000, is said to be the richest woman in the world. 

—Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, of California, has under her super 
vision twenty-five kindergartens, containing alt« 
two thousand pupils. Mrs. Leland Stanford 
about $30,000 yearly to the support of these schools 

—The recent death, at an advanced age, of Madame 
in Grenoble, nage recalls the services her husband, 
Jouvin, did to glove-making He invented the 


who have won the first 


for the Women’s 


were both students at 
has 
wether ovet 
contributes 
Jouvin 


Xav et 


machine for 


cutting out leather gloves, and introduced the one-seamed 
glove thumb. Seginning life as a poor glove-maker, he died 
worth millions, and is honored by a statue erected to his 
memory by his fellow-townsmen in gratitude for the benefits 


his inventions conferred upon Grenoble 
—The Princess of Wales will be represented among the 


exhibitors in Vienna this month at the International Ex 


hibition of Amateur Photographers to be held there under 
the patronage of the Archduchess Maria Thérésa. Ther 
will be numerous other royal contributors to the collection 
among them the Archduchess Maria Theresa herself and 
the Grand Duke Ferdinand of Tuscany. 

—The degree of Ph.G. at the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy has been earned by Miss Jean Gordon, of Cin 
cinnati. She is one of the six, out of the class of 184, who 
attained the grade ‘‘distinguished.”” Her average was the 


uw woman 
hundred 
Antoinette 


highest ever taken by 
—A farm of two 
managed by Miss 


craduate of that college. 
acres in Ohio is owned and 
Kuaggs, a young woman who 


has received a college education. Her farming is done more 
from books than from experience, but she is making a suc 
cess of it. 

—Among the many noble ladies of England who have 


‘gone into trade” may be numbered Mrs. Arthur Wellesley, 
au grandniece of the Iron Duke. Mrs. Wellesley and Mrs 
Hesketh Smith have opened a fashionable flower shop in 
Grosvenor Street, London. The bouquets that come from 
this establishment are said to be especially artistic 

-Mrs. James T. Field, of Boston, the widow of the pub- 


lisher, is said to possess one of the largest private literary 
collections in the world. In the library are quantities of 
valuable original MSS. and autograph letters, and in the 


garden at the rear of the house grow trees that were planted 
by many famous authors and public men 

—Queen Victoria's recent visit to Grasse proved 
beneficial to her than to the members of her suite 
whom were afflicted with colds in throat 
their entire stay. 


more 
, many of 
and lungs during 
The expenses of the Queen’s outing were 


very large, the rent of the Grand Hotel aud grounds alone 
amounting to $600 per diem 
-A young colored woman, Verina Morton, having been 


graduated by the Woman's Medical College of Philadelphia, 
has just entered upon the practice of her profession in Brook- 
lyn. She is the first woman of ler race 
ularly educated physician. 

—Miss Kate Field resembles in no wis 


to become a reg- 


the conventional 


type of the lecturer and ‘strong - minded” woman. She 
has a keen, vivacious face, and she dresses in admirable 
taste 

—Mrs. Bedle, wife of ex-Governor Bedle New Jersey, 


deserves high rank among the pattern women of the land. 
Though beset with the cares incident to wealth aud social lead- 
ership, she finds time for all sorts of small sweet human kind- 
nesses, so delicately done that their value is trebled. Some 
time ago she bought a book the authoress of which was blind. 
After reading it, she sent to its writer a letter of warm thanks 
for the pleasure it had given her, and took the trouble to 
prick through every word of it, so that the blind woman 
might read it with her finger-tips 
—Lucy M. Salmon, Professor of 


History in Vassar Col- 
lege, has devoted much time 


during the last three or four 
years to a study of the domestic-service problem from «a 
scientific stand-point. The results of her investigations are 
embodied in a series of four lectures, which she has deliv 

ered lately in Boston and vicinity to very appreciative audi 

ences. In the statistical work, which is remarkably thot 

ough, she had the benefit of suggestions from Hon. Carroll 
D. Wright, United States Commissioner of Labor. Probably 
no two women in the country are doing more to untangle 
the difficulties in this knotty problem of domestic servica 
than Miss Salmon and Miss Marion Talbot, of Boston, who 
teaches domestic science as an elective study among the 
Seniors at Wellesley College. 
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Little Girls 
Summer Hats. 


( NE of these 
hats, design 
ed for a girl of 
one to three years, 
is covered with 
white lace over a 
net frame, the 
lace forming a 
roseite on the cen- 
tre of the crown, 
which is sul 
mounted by a ro 
sette of narrow 
white satin rib 
bon. A series of 
smaller rosettes is 
set around the 
front of the brim, 
inside and out- 
side. A hat fora 
girl two or three 
years older is of 
white lace mount- 
ed on a frame of 
which the crown 
is covered with 
pink batiste. For 
the brim the lace 
is shirred on 
wires. This hat 
is trimmed with 
bows. of pink 
gauze ribbon. 


Challi Gown. 

\ AUVE challi sprigged 
i with violet is the ma- 
er‘al of this gown. It is 
trimmed with aubergine silk 
ruches, three bordering the 
front of the skirt, and one ex- 
tending up either side of the 
back Similar ruches are 
around the neck and arm 
holes of the bodice. A front 
view of this dress was given 
yn page 897 of last week's 
3AZAR 


SANITARY LIVING. 
BY JULIET CORSON. 
XV.—MEDICINAL PROPER- 
TIES OF COMMON FOODS, —2 
je most learned chemists 

have written volumes to 
prove the important offices 
that salt fulfils in the animal 
economy, not the least of 
these being the work of Pro 
fessor Burggraeve, of Ghent, 
who maintains that salt is the 
great wheel within all other 
complicating wheels of exist- 
ence. If the blood be ex- 
hausted, salt will restore its 
missing elements; if over- 





Frock FOR CHILD FROM ‘ 






INFANT'S CROCHET SLIPPERS. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
N ~ 


o. XI1., Figs. 78 and Ty. 


To 4 YEARS OLD. 
Front AND Back.—[See Fig. 11, Page 424.] 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VIIL, Figs. 61-64. 


Waite Perrr2o0aTs.—fFor description see Supplement.) 








Bopice oF InFAnt’s DRgEss, 
Fic. 9, Paar 424. 

For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. LV., Figs. 39 and 40, 
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charged with the nu- 
tritive elements of 
food, salt will become 
the regulator. Eat 
salt and be healthy, 
abstain from it and 
perish of malnutrition. 
Professor Youmans, 
in one of his chemical] works, quotes an old law of the 
Middle A ges, which condemned criminals whose lives 
were forfeit to subsist upon bread made without salt, 
thus consigning them to indescribable torture. There 
is hardly a scientific work extant upon dietetics which 
does not enlarge upon the necessity of using an abun- 
dance of salt with food, and where scurvy occurs from 
the use of an exclusive salt-meat diet, it is the lack of 
fresh fruit and vegetables that causes the disease, as is 
proven by the immediate restoration of health as soon 
as they are included in the food, or their acid equiva- 
lent employed. One of the most serious outbreaks of 
scurvy on land, or rather of an epidemic that resembled 
scurvy, occurred in Saxony toward the close of the eigh 
teenth century, the miners of salt being the only class 
exempt. As they were employed by the government, 
they were allowed to use what they required, while other 
working people could not afford to pay the tax laid 


SuraH Apron. 
For description see Supplement. 
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upon the condi- 
ment. A govern- 
ment commission 
having ascertain- 
ed this fact, salt 
was used as a 
remedy, and tlhe 
malady disappear- 
ed at once. 

The fact is well 
enough known to 
physicians that 
salt exists in every 
part of the healthy 
body, and is elim- 
inated in daily 
quantities of about 
twelve grains. 
Unless that quan- 
tity is restored, 
health cannot be 
entire. The phy- 
sical office of salt 
is to promote the 
action of the gas- 
tric juices and 
bile, to keep the 
transmission of 
the fluids of the 
body active, to 
favor the assimi- 
lation of the albu- 
men of which food 
is largely com- 
posed, and to for- 
ward that restora 
tion of the tissues 
known as structu- 
ral assimilation. Recent ex- 
periments made in cookery 
show that a table-spoonful of 
salt may be used with about 
six pounds of food material 
without interfering with di- 
gestion. Salt used at the table 
in moderation heightens the 
savor of the food to which it 
isapplied. We have already 
made the caution against its 
use in excess. Asa medical 
remedy the hot salt water 
bath, the bag of hot dry salt, 
and the hot application of 
salt and vinegar generally 
relieve the pain caused by 
congestion and inflammation 
A spray or gargle of salt and 
water is good for sore throat, 
the steam from hot salt water 
is useful as an inhalation in 
catarrh, and the vapor of a 
mixture of heated salt and 
alcohol is excellent for influ- 
enza. Awash of salt and wa- 
ter will harden tender gums 
or other surfaces, and guard 
againstcold. Volumes might 
be written to include all the 
good things said about salt, 
but the most significant facts 
are the oldest—the savage In- 
dian of American wilds, the 
3ushman of Africa, and the 
Arab slave-driver share the 
taste of the civilized Euro- 
pean for this natural condi- 
ment. Even animals will 
travel milés to reach salt 
licks. Salt for the preserva- 
tion of food and health alike, 
salt for the exorcism of evil 
spirits, salt in religious cere 
monies and folk-lore stories, 


Mowartr AND SILK PETTICOATS. 
For diagrams and description see Supplement. 
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be generated by exposing a mixture of a 
quarter of a pound each of molasses and 
sugar and three pints of hot water to a 
temperature of about 85° Fahr. for from 
three to six weeks. Once the plant is gen- 
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erated it will throw off consecutive layers, wine 


each one of which is a perfect plant, tltat, 
placed in sweetened water, will transform 


‘"S BAZAR. 


for use inthesick-room. Another refresh 
ing toilet vinegar is made by mixing to- 
gether half a pint of rum, a dram each of 
the essence of rosemary, bergamot, and 
marjoram, and then a pint each of white- 
and elder- flower water. 
Rose vinegar is made by infusing a quar- 
ter of a pound of dried rose leaves in a 


it into vinegar in a short time. Withthis quart of white-wine vinegar until strongly 


knowledge no one need use impure or in- 


jurious acids. Good vinegar assists the clear. 


digestion of salads and 
vegetables capable of 
causing flatulence, oily 
fish, fat meat, and poul- 
try. <A certain quantity 
of free acid is present in 
the gastric juice, consti- 
tuting a prime factor of 
digestion, just as the ad- 
dition of vinegar causes 
the fibres of flesh to dis- 
integrate, but the exces- 
sive use of any acid with 
food works much _ mis- 
chief. Used in moder- 


perfumed, and then straining the liquid 
A refreshing raspberry vinegar is 


made by steeping two 
quarts of fresh rasp- 
berries in a quart of 
good vinegar for twen 
ty-four hours; the vin- 
egar is then strained 
through a sieve without 
crushing the fruit, and 
two quarts more of 
berries steeped in it for 
a second twenty - four 
hours, when it is again 
strained. To each pint 
of the clear vinegar add 
a pound and a half of 
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wion, the different vin- 
egars, especially those 
made of herbs, are inval- 
uable aids to health, 
proving evento be guards 
against infection in times 
of great epidemics. 

The famous vinegar of 
Four Thieves owes its 
reputation to the immu- ra 
nity it was said to confer Fig. 2.—Back OF INDIA SILK 
upon the rogues who del- Gown, Fie. 1. Pure vinegar distilled, 
uged themselves with it or any of the fruit acids, 
while they robbed the bodies of those dead = makes refrigerant beverages for use in 
and dying of the plague at Marseilles. fevers, as also does citric and tartaric acid 
The green herbs rue, mint, sage, worm- or cream of tartar. Citric acid is a sub- 
wood, rosemary, and lavender were steep- _ stitute for lime juice in scurvy—thirty 
ed in hot vinegar, a double handful of grains dissolved in a pint of cold water; 
each in a gallon, the infusion being kept a few drops of the oil of lemon improve 
warm in a stone jar upon the hearth for — the flavor of the beverage when it is ob- 
four days; the infusion was then strained, — tainable; sugar is used to please the palate 
and an ounce of powdered camphor dis- A level salt-spoonful of the powdered acid 
solved in it. This vinegar, being kept in to a pint of cold water, with sugar to taste, 
glass-stoppered bottles, is most refreshing simulates a fair lemonade. Nine drams 


loaf-sugar, dissolving it ‘ 
with the aid of a hot-wa- _— 

ter bath; after all the <iff 44 
sugar is dissolved and = wll Mm 
the vinegar skimmed HA oth hy 
clear, it is ready to bot- A gy My, 
tle for use. <A _ table a | ~~ 
spoonful in a glass of 
cool water makes a de 
licious refreshing drink 
for feverish conditions. 
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—INDIA SILK Gown See Fig. 2.] 
For description see Supplement. 


For description see Supplement 
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salt as purifier and an- 


é ; i of the acid dissolved in 

tiseptic, and for the a pint of water is about 

best of humanity the as acid as lemon juice 

“ a . " rv - o a . - : $e 
_ earth. 4 - solution will make a 

eating salt cranks hold ‘ 


their peace until they 
can controvert this 
mass of universal testi- 
mony. 

Next in importance 
to salt, both as preser 
vative and condiment, 
ranks vinegar, ordiluted 
acetic acid, a digestive 
stimulant, diuretic, and 
refrigerant, The vine 








half pint of good lemon 
ade, with sugar to taste 

This acid and the 
juice of limes, lemons, 
oranges, and tamarinds 
are excellent for use in 
rheumatism, scurvy,and 
jaundice. The reason 
why these fruit jr 
and the dissolved 
assuage thirst is 





gar of commerce that is a ; homer mbar 
compounded with sul- with the oxygen in the 
phuric acid must not blood, and count ract 
be confounded with the the heat caused by the 
harmless natural acid consumption of tissue 
made of sour cider, and the 1 sultant thirst 
wine, or malt; or that 


made from wood chips 
with the addition of tar 
taric acid, sal soda, and 


PARIS FASHIONS, 


; [From Ocr Own Corre- 
water, which is any- SPONDENT. ] 
thing but a wholesome 


article of food. Cider, 
wine, and malt vine- 
gars retain the taste 


rPYHERE is little that is 
new and notable in 
the cut of gowns this 


of their original sub- season. They remain 
stances, and preserve straight in contour, with 
their palatable flavor but little amplitude. 


indefinitely. The best 
is made from red wine; 
next ranks white wine, 
cider, perry, and malt, 
in the order named. 
The vinegar made from 
sour ale or beer is a vile 
substance, and whiskey 
vinegar is full of fusel 
oil. English malt vine- 
gar is made by allowing 
the undistilled mashed 
malt to reach the stage 
of acid fermentation, 
and ranks next to cider 
vinegar. -The vinegars 
made from wood chips 
by chemical process 
are injurious combina- 
tions of creosote, wood 
tar, pyroligneous acid, 
ete., many being poi- 
sonous because care- 
lessly refined. They 
should never be used 
when it is possible to 
avoid them. Any 
housewife can prepare 
a good and wholesome 
vinegar from the plant 
or ‘‘mother” of vine- 
gar, which can be 
bought at most house- 
hold - supply _ stores. 
The ‘‘mother” is a 
mycelium which can 


Fig. 1.—Reception TOomLette. 
For descriptions see Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—WeEppiIne Gown. 


Skirts of all todlettes de 
ville, which is to say, 
those costumes that are 
worn for calling and up 
to dinner-time, touch 
the ground at the back. 
With most skirts the 
foundation skirt is still 
considered indispensa- 
ble, to tack the folds 
to of the slight draperies 
which still oceur, or to 
hold the breadths or 
half-breadths or narrow 
panels upon which 
straight skirts are slash 
ed. The single- piece 
sheath - like princesse 
gown and the gown 
with a separate corsage 
stand on an equal foot- 
ing as far as fashion is 
concerned, the slender 
sheath gown being used 
principally for ‘‘seri 
ous” toilettes, while the 
separate corsage admits 
of much greater variety 
and fancifulness in cut 
and ornaments. Spe- 
cially adapted to sheath 
gowns are the pretty 
new summer silks with 
single large broché flow- 
ers scattered on 4a 
ground, silks which are 
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modernized copies of those of the times of 
Louis XV. and Louis XVI. ; those with black 
grounds are used chiefly for day toilettes, 
while for evening and dinner dresses there 
are pale-tinted grounds, Great redingotes 
for carriage cloaks are also made of these 
silks : 

Skirts are still either pleated in fan pleats 
at the back or are very closely and stiffly 
gathered. Al! the fulness is confined to the 
back, the front and sides being plain and 
clinging. The pleated or gathered back is 
frequently attached to the corsage. Cor 
sages continue in large part to be made with 
the high close officer's collar, though some 
few are cut a trifle lower and finished at the 
neck with a ruche of tulle, of silk muslin, or 
of crépe de Chine, corresponding with the 
material of the vest. Attempts have been 
made to cut down visiting toilettes at the 
front and back of the neck, but have only 
half succeeded, resulting in occasional jack 
et corsages with added basque, moderately 
cut down at the throat. Sleeves are still sub 
ject to all sorts of odd fancies. They are 
very long—almost too long, one might say 
extending beyond the wrist. From the wrist 
to the elbow they are closely adjusted, widen- 
ing gradually from the elbow to the shoul 
der. Some of the latest are cut with surplus 
length at the upper part, which is variously 
pleated or draped, encroaching on the shoul- 
ders of the corsage. These prominent sleeves 
are very appropriately accompanied by a 
flaring collar. 

Open corsages and jacket corsages with 
rounded or square fronts have vests of light 
fabrics and colors, of square-meshed net, of 
foulard or surah, of flower-printed muslin, 
silk muslin, or gauze. Many of these form 
2 bouffant shirt or blouse, the material being 
eut four or six inches longer beyond the 
waist and turned under, These shirt fronts 
are multiplying, and are used in crépe de 
Chine and in English crape for very hand- 
some toilettes, in light tints contrasting with 
the color of the dress, in such colors as pale 
pink, sulphur, light blue, lilac, straw-color, 
mauve, and moss green. A belt made of a 
single or double row of galloon frequently 
terminates the front at the waist. Open 
jackets with shirt fronts are much worn. In 
Jieu of a shirt front, scalloped bands of silk 
muslin form an ample jabot, single or double, 
down the front of corsages 

Laces are being requited this season for 
theirlong neglect. Not only are lace flounces 
much worn, but they are considered perfectly 
admissible even on day dresses. Lace frills 
form a turned-back collar, with or without a 
jabot down the front, and are on the wrists 
of sleeves and around the armholes. 

A pretty and novel costume is of pinkish 
gray cashmere, with a hem of white cloth at 
the bottom of the skirt, the hem being head 
ed by a vine of embroidery in silver thread 
and amethyst cabochons. The skirt is pleat 
ed in fan pleats at the back. The jacket cor- 
sage has narrow fronts opening on a blouse 
of white silk muslin, confined by an embroid- 
ered corselet which is cut in a double point 
below the waist; escaping below the points 
is a scalloped ruffle of the silk muslin, which 
is carried along the side to the under-arm 
seam, where a long coat basque begins 
The sleeves are close at the wrist and wider 
on the upper arm, where they are embroid 
ered. 

In wrappings, scattered preferences have 
gradually narrowed down to the two main 
lines for which most favor is displayed— 
one comprising large capes, the other the 
casaque or long jacket. Both of these vary 
in length, usually extending about a third 
of the distance down the skirt. The cape, 
though in itself a graceful wrap, is by no 
means always gracefully worn, and upon a 
too scanty and clinging skirt sometimes has 
the effect of having been hung on a collapsed 
umbrella. The objection to the casaque is 
that it divides the figure disproportionately 
unless the skirt is lengthened. The long 
jacket may be buttoned straight down or 
fastened across; it may have short revers, or 
open without revers on a vest or plastron, or 
have very long slender tapering revers. Some 
of the varieties have large square pockets on 
the hips in the seam joining on the coat skirt 
or basque. The pockets and revers may be 





braided either lighter or darker than the 
jacket. The favorite colors for jackets are 


light gray and beige; then sand-color, steel, 
and felt gray, and mastic. In many cases the 
wrap, cape or casaque, is of the same fabric 
and color as the dress. With very elaborate 
toilettes, capes of lilac, heliotrope, aubergine, 
and garnet shades are also worn. 

Capes are made both with and withont 
yokes. Some are full, with pleats at the 
back; others are quite flat at the back and 
front, and have all the fulness concentrated 
on the shoulders, which continue to be high 
either naturally by means of the cut of the 
garment, or fictitiously by ruches or puffs 
set on outside or a roll inside. Most capes 
are unlined, with stitched edge, or if of firmly 
woven cloth merely cut edges, Very hand 
some wraps have a thin silk lining. The 
trimming is concentrated on the collar or on 
the yoke when there is one. Summer capes 
are being made of Lyons lace, with lace frills 
and ribbons for trimming. Flaring collars 
of the Medici, Stuart, and kindred varieties 
are on many of the capes and jackets, some 
very deep, upto six inches,straight,and rolled 
only at the edge, others narrower aud more 
rounded outward. 

EMMELINE RayMOND. 
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PACKING ORANGES FOR THE 
MARKET, SEVILLE. 
See illustration on double page, Supplement. 

“ QEVILLE is a pleasant city, famous for 

KO oranges and women,” was Lord Byron’s 
summing up of the city in his day, and the 
saying is as true now as it was then. The 
( range groves outside the city, on the banks 
of the Guadalquivir, perfume the air of Sev- 
ille in March, when they flower. The orange- 
tree does not bear fruit until it has been plant- 
ed about six years, and it is in its prime up 
to its twenty-fifth year, when the rind begins 
to thicken, and in consequence the fruit is 
rejected by the buyers for the foreign market. 
The people of Seville consider the orange at 
its best in March, when the ripening blos- 
soms are just beginning to appear; but for 
the foreign market the fruit must be picked 
in October, when it begins to turn from green 
to yellow. As soon as the oranges are pick 
ed they are sorted out, wrapped in paper, and 
packed in chests for exportation, and the fruit, 
which, though full grown, is quite unripe 
when picked, is left to ripen on the voyage 
In addition to eating the fruit, the natives of 
Seville make a delicious sweetmeat from the 
orange blossoms, a dainty that is very pop 
ular with the Spanish ladies. 


A PLUM-TREE ROMANCE. 
BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER 


T was just after a great disappointment 
that I came upon the plum-tree romance. 
A pair of goldfinches, whose pretty pastoral 
I hoped to watch, had been robbed and 
driven away from their home in a maple- 
tree. Grieving for their sorrow as well as 
for my loss, 1 turned my steps toward the 
farm house, intending to devote part of the 
day to the baby crows, who were enlivening 
the pasture with their droll cries and droller 
actions, But the crow family had the pas- 
ture to themselves that morning, for in pass 
ing through the orchard, looking, as always, 
for indications of feathered life, I suddenly 
saw a new nest in the top of a plum-tree, and 
my spirits rose instantly when I noticed that 
the busy little architect, at that moment work- 
ing upon it, was a goldfinch 

What an unfortunate place she had chosen! 
was my first thought. A young tree, a mere 
sapling, not more than eight feet high, close 
beside the regular farm road, where men, 
and worse, two nest-robbing boys, passed for- 
ty timesaday. Would the trim little matron, 
now so happy in her plans, have any chance 
of bringing up a brood there in plain sight, 
where, if the roving eyes of those youngsters 
happened to fall upon her nest, peace would 
take its departure even if calamity did not 
overtake her? 

Looking all about, to make sure that no 
one was in sight, I seated myself to make 
the acquaintance of my new neighbor. My 
whole study of the life in and around the 
plum tree, carried on for the next two wecks, 
was of a spasmodic order, for I had always 
to take care that no spies were about before I 
dared even look toward the orchard. One 
glimpse of me in the neighborhood would 
have disclosed their secret to the sharp boys 
who knew my ways. 

The litthe dame was bewitching in her 
manner, and her handsome young spouse the 
most devoted consort I ever saw in feathers, 
or out of them, I may say. Although she 
alone built the nest, he was her constant at 
tendant, and they always made their appear 
ance together. He dropped into a taller tree 
—an apple near by—while she, with her beak 
full of materials, alighted on the lowest 
branch of the plum, and hopped gayly from 
twig to twig, as though they were steps, up 
to the sky parlor where she had established 
her homestead. Then she went busily to 
work to adjust the new matter, while he 
waited patiently during the ten or fifteen 
minutes she thus occupied. Sometimes he 
seemed to wonder what she could be about 
all this time, for he came and alighted beside 
her, staying only an instant, and then flying 
with the evident expectation that she would 
follow. Usually, however, he remained 
quietly on guard till she left the nest with 
her joyful call, when he joined her, and 
away they went together, crying, ‘‘ te-o-tum, 
te te!” till out of sight and hearing. There 
was a joyousness of manner in this pair that 
gave a festive air to even so prosaic a per- 
formance as going fot food. The source of 
supplies,as I soon discovered, was a bit of 
neglected ground between a buckwheat patch 
and a barn, where grass and weeds of several 
sorts flourished. Here each bird pulled down 
by its weight a stalk of meadow or other 
grass, and spent some time feasting upon its 
seeds 

But madam was a timid little soul ; she re 
minded me constantly of some bigger folk I 
have known. She wanted her gay cavalier 
always within call, and he responded to her 
demands nobly, becoming more domestic 
than one would imagine possible for such a 
restless, light-hearted sprite. After the young 
house-mistress settled herself to her sitting, 
she often lifted her head above the edge of 
her nest, and uttered a strangely thrilling 
and appealing cry, which I think is only 
heard in the nesting-time. He always re- 
plied instantly, in tenderest tones, and came 
at once, sometimes from the other side of the 
orchard, singing as he flew, and perched in 
the apple-tree. If she wanted his escort to 
lunch, she joined him there, and after ex- 
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changing a few low remarks, they departed 
together. Occasionally, however, she seem- 
ed to be merely nervous, perhaps about some 
other bird who she fancied might be trou- 
blesome, though, in general, neither of the 
pair paid the slightest attention to birds who 
-ame about, even upon their own little tree. 

Often when the goldfinch came in answer 
to this call of his love, he flew around, at 
some height above the tree, in a circle of 
thirty or forty fect diameter, apparently to 
search out any enemy who might be annoy- 
ing her. If he saw a bird, he drove him off, 
though in a perfunctory manner, as if it were 
done merely in deference to his lady’s wishes, 
and not from any suspicion or jealousy. On 
these occasions, too, he came quite near me, 
stood fearless and calm, and studied me most 
sharply, doubtless to see if my intentions 
were innocent. Of course I looked as amia- 
ble and harmless as possible, and in a mo- 
ment he decided that I was not dangerous, 
made some quiet remark to his fussy little 
partner, and flew away. 

Sometimes this conduct did not reassure 
the uneasy bird, and she called again. Then 
he brought some tidbit in his beak, went to 
the edge of the nest, and fed her. Then she 
was pacified; but do not mistake her, it was 
not hunger that prompted her actions; when 
she was hungry, she openly left her nest and 
went for food. It was, as I am convinced, 
the longing desire to know that he was near 
her, that he was still anxious to serve her, 
that he had not forgotten her in her long ab- 
sence from his side. This may sound a little 
fanciful to one who has not studied birds 
closely, but she was so *‘ human” in all her 
actions that J feel justified in judging of her 
motives exactly as 1 should judge had she 
measured five feet instead of five inches, and 
worn silk instead of feathers. 

The goldtinch need not have worried about 
her mate, for he spent most of his time with- 
in a few feet of her, and more absolutely 
Joyal one could not be. His most common 
perch was a neighboring tree, though in a 
heavy beating rain he frequently crouched 
on the lowest branch of the plum itself. 
Now and then he rested on a pile of boards 
beside the farm road already spoken of, and 
again he took his post on a very tall ash, 
with only a few limbs at the top, where his 
body looked like a dot against the blue, and 
he could oversee the whole country around. 
Wherever he might be, he sat all puffed out, 
silent and motionless, evidently just waiting. 
Sometimes he took occasion to plume him- 
self very carefully, oftener he did nothing, 
but held himself in readiness to answer any 
call from the plum-tree, and to accompany 
the sitter out to dinner. 

This bird was an enchanting singer. Dur- 
ing courtship, and while his mate was sit- 
ting, he often poured out a song that was no- 
thing less than an ecstasy. It was delivered 
on the wing, and not in his usual wave-like 
manner of flight, but sailing slowly around 
and around, very much as a bobolink does, 
singing rapturously, without pause or break. 
The quality of the music, too, was strikingly 
like bobolink notes, and the whole perform. 
ance was exquisite. 

The little sitter soon became accustomed 
to my presence. When out of her nest, she 
sometimes came to the tree over my head, 
and answered when I spoke to her. In this 
way we carried on quite a long conversation, 
I imitating, so far as I was able, her own 
charming “sweet,” and she replying in va- 
ried utterances, which, alas! were Greek to 
me. 

1 longed to watch the lovely and loving 
pair through their nesting; to see their rapt- 
ure over their nestlings, their tender care 
and training, and the first flight of the gold- 
finch babies. But the inexorable task-mas- 
ter of us all, who proverbially ‘‘ waits for no 
man,” hurried off these last precious days of 
July with painful eagerness, and thrust be- 
fore me the ist of August, with the hot and 
dusty journey set down for that day, long 
before [ was ready for it. 

So I did not see the end of their love and 
labor myself, but the bird’s wisdom in the 
selection of a site for her nursery was proved 
to be greater than mine, who had ventured 
to criticise her, by the fact that the nest, as 
I have been assured, escaped the young 
eyes of the neighborhood, and turned out its 
full complement of birdlings to add to next 
summer's beauty and song. 


ECONOMY CONSIDERED AS A 

VICE. 

~CONOMY is woman’s pet vice. Having 

4 made that statement, now let us begin to 
qualify. Economy isn’t always prudence. 
Prudence is wisely far-sighted, and makes 
account of the end in the means, while econ- 
omy deals with the frugal possibilities of the 
present alone. Economy is saving dollars for 
the sake of the dollars; prudence may be 
the spending of dollars for the sake of some- 
thing that is better worth one’s while than 
money. 

Once in a while it happens that some 
straight-brained woman finds out the real 
nature of economy, and gives it its rightful 
place, but most women persist in regarding 
it as the most shining jewel in their crown of 
virtues. And the mischief of it is that this 
happens often to the woman who has most 
need of the broader outlook; namely, the 
working-woman. To illustrate: A working 
woman starts out in her business life with a 
capital represented by three things: her spe- 
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cial competence in her work, her health, and 
all the time there is. The first is likely to be 
increased by every day’s achievement; she is 
vareful of the second because she under- 
stands its value; of the necessity of making 
the third count as an investment she usually 
has not the faintest conception. Let us cal- 
culate a little. Eight hours a day are spent in 
her work, eight more are given to sleep. 
Suppose she spends four more at meals and 
in social enjoyment, there are still four hours 
left in each twenty-four, amounting to just 
two months out of the twelve. 

It is precisely in her disposition of. this 
that she shows her lack of economic fore- 
sight. If she is not serious in her work, and 
determined in her purpose to keep it con- 
stantly increasing in worth and dignity, she 
wastes this time in idle chattering, in reading 
worthless books, in dawdling and dreaming. 
If she is serious, unless she is wisely prudent 
and foresighted, she does a thing that in its 
effect upon her business future is no less 
certainly harmful than the other. She prac- 
tises a mischievous and petty economy. She 
begins to save her dollars by doing for her- 
self the things that she would have to pay 
dollars to somebody else for doing for her. 
In order that she may have finer clothes or 
more of them without increase of expense, 
or perhaps in single-hearted and unselfish 
economy, she makes her plain gowns in her 
spare hours, and trims her hats, and embroid- 
ers her handkerchiefs, and makes dainty 
adornments for her neck. And all the while 
she does these things she hugs to her dear 
foolish heart the delusion that she is doing a 
praiseworthy deed. As if there were no pru- 
dence except the prudence of going without! 
And yet about her lie the wide fields of culture 
and the limitless opportunities that come with 
a higher competence. The hours she spends 
in the course of a year in saving a few dol- 
lars would, if invested in reading helpful 
books, in studying along the lines of her 
chosen work, bring a competence that would 
enable her to earn five times the paltry saving. 

A few weeks ago a young woman, who was 
employed at an unusually good salary by a 
great daily newspaper as stenographer to the 
editorial staff, showed the writer, with much 
joy, an under-petticoat which she had just 
finished for herself. It was of pale blue flan- 
nel, handsomely embroidered about the edges, 
and an elaborate flower pattern ran half-way 
up to the band. 

‘J did it all myself evenings,” she ex- 
plained, gleefully; “so it didn’t cost me a 
cent, except for the materials.” 

Two weeks later the poor girl was dis- 
missed because she was not widely enough 
informed on the topics of the day to enable 
her to take the dictation of editorial writers 
rapidly and accurately. It was a gorgeous 
flannel petticoat, to be sure, but it wasn’t 
worth her position, was it? 

Not long ago two working-women earning 
nearly the same salaries were discussing ques- 
tions of common interest. 

Said the older, ‘‘I make my own gowns, 
because I can’t afford to put them out.” 

‘** Ah,” said the younger one, ‘‘I put mine 
out, because I can’t afford to make them!” 

All this discusses the matter from the stand- 
point of worldly wisdom, of dollar prudence, 
and still leaves out of account the higher 
prudence that begets the love of knowledge 
and of mental strength for their own sakes 
rather than for what they will bring in open 
market. And that is the real stand-point, to 
be sure. But it is the purpose of this article 
simply to present the business aspect of the 
matter, to show, if possible, the economic mis- 
take of the working-woman who invests her 
time in the poor economy of saving a few 
dollars instead of putting it to the higher 
service of getting the wider knowledge that 
will command a better salary. 

What women really need to-day is not op 

ortunity but competency. The world and 
its wealth belong to those who can take it, 
women as well as men. 
HELEN WATTERSON. 


A SPOILED BATCH. 


(WHE batch of bread is spoiled; the dress 

pattern is ruined; the best tea-set is 
broken—and this world is a wilderness, with 
no truth or virtue under the sun. 

Let us see. Any loss is bad; but some 
losses are worse than others. There are some 
things which are only gained by losing them, 
and there are others which we cannot lose; 
spending them, they remain in our possession. 
Here are wasted the materials, the time, the 
labor, and the patience. It was all for no- 
thing. Is it not fit to sit and make moan? 
Is it not meet to bewail the disaster and re- 
iterate the particulars, with much. self-re- 
proach and beating of the breast? 

The materials are spoiled—perhaps. If 
they are indeed hopeless, it is best to thrust 
them far away, lest they tempt the beholder 
to fresh lamentation. Thetime? Why throw 
good time after bad? Should not the next 
hour be made more profitable, instead of less, 
because of the one wasted? The patience? 
Ah! that is one of those blessed possessions 
which are gained by spending, of which the 
store is increased by paying out. And the 
labor? No honest labor is really lost, though 


its end we cannot see, and though its present 
result may be sometimes counted a failure. 
The attempt remains to bless the worker, and 
spur him on to fresh achievements. 

The loss is not so great as it might be. 
Up, and do better! 
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The Wonderful Adventures of Oliver Munier, 


An Eptravagansa (n four Acts. 
BY HOWARD PYLE. 


ACT I.—(Continued.) 
Scene Fourta.— The three mysterious rooms. 


( LIVER hesitated a moment, and then en- 

tered the cavernous blackness beyond. 
There he stopped again, and stood looking 
about him by the dusky glimmer of the lan- 
tern, which threw round swaying patches of 
light upon the floor and on the ceiling above, 
and three large squares of yellow light upon 
the walls around. 

Oliver wondered dully whether he was in 
a dream, for such a place he had never be- 
held before in all his life. Upon the floor 
lay soft, heavy rugs and carpets, blackened 
and mildewed with age, but still showing 
here and there gorgeous patches of coloring. 
Upon the wall hung faded tapestry and 
silken hangings draped in dark, motionless, 
mysterious folds, Around stood divans and 
couches covered with soft and Juxurious 
cushions embroidered with silk long since 
faded, and silver thread long since tarnished 
to an inky blackness. 

In the middle of the room stood an ebony 
table inlaid with ivory and mother-of-pearl ; 
above it hung a lamp inlaid with gold, and 
swung from the arched stone ceiling above 
by three golden chains. Beside the table 
stood a chair ef some dark red wood, richly 
inlaid, like the table, with ivory and mother- 
of-pearl, and by the chair leaned a lute ready 
strung, as though just laid aside by the per- 
former, though the strings, long untouched, 
were thick and fuzzy with green mildew. 
Upon the chair was a tasselled cushion, one 
time rich and ornate, now covered with great 
blotches of decay. Upon the table were two 
golden trays—one of them containing a small 
mass of mildew that might at one time have 
been fruit or confections of some sort; the 
other, an empty glass vase or decanter as 
clear as crystal, but stained with the dry dregs 
of wine, and two long crystal glasses, one of 
them overset and with the stem broken. In 
a dim distant corner of this one-time magnifi- 
cent room stood a draped couch ‘or bed, 
with heavy hangings tattered with rot and 
stained with age, the once white linen stain- 
ed and smeared with age. 

All these things Oliver saw as he stood in 
the doorway looking slowly and breathlessly 
around him; then, of a sudden, his heart 
tightened and shrunk together, the lantern in 
his hand trembled and swayed, for upon the 
bed, silent and motionless, he saw the dim, 
dark outline of a woman’s figure lying still 
and silent. 

‘* Who—who is there?” he quavered, trem- 
ulously; but no answering voice broke the 
silence. 

As he stood there, with his heart beating 
and thumping in his throat, with beads of 
cold sweat standing on his forehead, and now 
and then swallowing at the dryness in his 
throat, a fragment of the hangings above the 
bed, loosened perhaps by the breath of air 
that had come in through the open door be- 
hind, broke from its rotten threads, and 
dropped silent and bat-like to the floor. 
Oliver winked rapidly in the intensity of high- 
keyed nervous strain. How long he stood 
there he could never tell, but suddenly the 
voice of the master breathed through the 
stillness behind him and from above: ‘* Hast 
thou found the bottles of water?” 

Oliver started, and then, with the same 
jerky, automaton-like steps with which he 
had descended the stone stairway from above, 
he began crossing the room to the arrased 
doorway which he dimly distinguished upon 
the other side of the apartment. 

Midway he stopped, and, turning his head, 
looked again at the silent figure lying upon the 
bed. He was nearer to it now, and could see 
it more clearly in the dim yellow light of the 
lantern. The face was hidden, but the float- 
ing, wavy hair, loosened from a golden band 
which glimmered faintly in the raven black- 
ness, lay spread in shadow-like masses over 
the stained and faded surface of the silken 
pillow upon which the head lay. 

Impelled by asudden impulse of a gro- 
tesque curiosity, Oliver, after a moment’s 
hesitation, crept slowly and stealthily toward 
that silent occupant of the silent room, hold- 
ing his lantern forward at arm’s -length 
before him. 

As the advancing light crept slowly 
around the figure, Oliver saw first one thing 
and then another. First, the quaint and cu- 
rious costume of a kind of which he had nev- 
er seen, of rich and heavy silk rendered 
still more stiff by the seed-pearls with which 
it was embroidered ; then the neck and 
breast, covered by the folds of a faded silken 
scarf. Then, as the light crept still further 
around the figure, he saw it twinkle upon a 
gold and jewelled object. 

Oliver knew very well what it was, and his 
knees smote together when he saw it. It was 
the haft of a dagger, and the blade was driv- 
en up to the guard into the silent bosom. 
He raised the lantern still further, and the 
light shone full in the face. Oliver gave a 
piping cry, and, stumbling backward, nearly 
Jet fall the lantern upon the floor. He had 
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seen the face of a grinning skull gazing, 
with hollow sightless sockets, into his own 
eyes, 

For a while Oliver stood in the middle of 
the room, staring with blank stony horror at 
the silent figure. Then for a second time the 
voice of the watcher above breathed through 
the silence—‘‘ Have you found the water 
yet?” 

Oliver turned stupidly, and with dull, 
heavy steps passed through the doorway into 
the room beyond, holding the lantern before 
him. 

Here, again, were the same rotting, mildew- 
ed richness and profusion, but they were of a 
different character. A long table in the cen- 
tre of the room, covered with the remnant of 
what had once been a white linen table-cloth, 
and set with blackened and tarnished plates 
and dishes, and dust-covered goblets, and 
beakers of ancient cut and crystal-like glass, 
showed that it was a dining apartment into 
which he had now come. Two richly carved 
chairs, with their indented cushions, were 
pushed back as though their occupant had 
but. just now quitted them. 

Oliver felt a wave of relief; here was no 
silent figure to frighten him with its ghostly, 
voiceless presence. 

Upon the other side of this room was an- 
other tapestried doorway similar to that 
through which he had just entered. Passing 
through it, he found himself in a low, narrow 
passage, barred at the further end by a heavy 
iron-bound door, worm-eaten, and red with 
the stain of rust, and with great wrought- 
iron hinges spreading out upon its surface 
like twisted fingers. Oliver pressed his foot 
against it. It was not locked, but swung 
slowly and stiffly open with a dull groaning 
of the rusty hinges. Within was a stone- 
paved apartment, very different from those 
which he had just left. 

All around were scattered quaint and curi- 
ous jars and retorts of coarse glass and metal. 
Rows of bottles of different shapes and sizes 
stood upon the shelves, and in the corner 
was a great heap of mouldering dusty books, 
huge of size, and fastened with metal clasps. 
Built into the middle of the further wall was 
a wide brick chimney-place, black with an- 
cient soot, wherein were several furnaces of 
different sizes, all long since cold, and with 
the sparks of fiery life dead in their bosoms. 
Nevertheless, everything had been left as 
though the room had been newly deserted. 
One_pot-bellied retort reclined tipsily upon 
its*bed of cold gray ashes; a mortar stood 
upon the hob of another furnace with the 
pestle in it; a book, held open by a glass rod 
across the pages, lay near by, as though for 
reference. 

In the centre of the room stood a square 
pillar or table of stone, and upon it were two 
bottles containing a clear, limpid liquid, in 
appearance like distilled water. Each was 
stoppered with glass, and sealed, besides, with 
a great mass of blood red wax. Upon each 
of the bottles was pasted a square parchment 
label. One was marked with a red pigment, 
and the other with a black. 

Oliver knew that these were the bottles for 
which he had been sent. 

He hesitated a moment; then reaching 
forth his hand, he took first one and then the 
other, and thrust them into his pocket. 

He had reached the ending of his task. 

Then of a sudden it was as though a wave 
of renewed life swept over him. 

He thought nothing of the greater dangers 
that must still await him above, at the mouth 
of the trap, though he had there read death 
in the master’s eyes. He was unreasoningly, 
unthinkingly elated; it was as though he had 
reached the ending of a long nightmare jour- 
ney, and as though his face was turned to- 
ward the light again. It was with firmer 
and less fearful steps that he retraced his 
way through the dining-room and the room 
beyond, where lay that silent, grisly sleeper, 
and so came to the doorway with the blood 
red line drawn around it. 

There he stopped and looked up. 

At the square mouth of the shaft he saw 
the two faces still peering down at him. 
the face of Gaspard and the face of the mas- 
ter side by side. 

Again, and for the third time, the master 
asked him the question, ‘‘ Have you found 
the bottles of water?” 

* Yes,” said Oliver, ‘‘I have found them.” 

‘Then give them to me,” said the other, in 
a ringing voice, and he reached his arm down 
toward Oliver, where he still stood in the 
doorway around which was drawn the 
blood red line. 

In the reaction from the prostration which 
had been upon Oliver for all this time, in the 
new elation which possessed him, it was as 
though he had come up from out of the 
waters of fear which had overwhelmed him, 
and stood again upon the firm ground of 
courage. 

“Yes,” said he, ‘“‘very good, my dear 
American uncle, but wait a little; what then 
is to come of me if I give you these two bot- 
tles of water?” 

The other drew back his hand. ‘Did I 
not promise,” said he, ‘‘to make you rich 
for as long as you lived?” 

‘* Yes,” said Oliver, ‘‘ you did, but I do not 
believe you. Suppose that I give you these 
two bottles, how do I then know that you 
will not bang down that trap upon me, and 
lock me in here to die alone in a day or 
two?” 

‘‘Then come up here,” said the other, “if 
you are afraid.” 

‘* Yes,” said Oliver; ‘‘ but last night I saw 


something—” He stopped short, for the 
recollection of it stuck in his throat. ‘‘ Sup- 
pose you should hand me over to Gaspard 
and his black bag; and he shuddered with a 
sudden creep at the thought of it. 

The master’s face grew as black as thun- 
der, and his eyes shown blue in the light of 
the lantern. ‘‘ Peste!” he cried stamping 
his foot upon the stone pavement. ‘‘ Do you 
chaffer with me? Will you give me the water, 
or will you not?” 

*“No,” cried Oliver; ‘‘ not until you prom- 
ise to let me go safe back home.” 

** You will not give the bottles to me?” 

“é No!” 

There was a pause fora moment, but only 
fora moment. Then there was a snarl like 
the snarl of a wild beast. ‘‘ Gaspard!” cried 
the master. As he cried he leaped forward 
and down, two steps at a time, with the ser- 
vant at his heels. 

Oliver ran back into the room, yelling, 
stumbled over the corner of a rug, dropped 
the lantern, and fell flat upon the floor, where 
he lay, with his face buried in his hands, 
screaming with terror. In his ears rang a 
confused noise of snarls and cries and oaths 
and scuffling feet, but no band was laid upon 
him. Moment after moment passed. Oliver 
raised his face from his hands, and looked 
fearfully over his shoulder. 

At the open doorway stood Gaspard and 
his master, with white faces and gleaming 
teeth, dancing and hopping up and down, 
tossing their hooked, claw-like hands in the 
air, foaming with rage, snarling and gnash- 
ing like wolves. The lantern which Oliver 
had dropped still burned with a sickly, flick- 
ering gleam, for the candle had not gone out, 
and it was partly by the light of it that he 
beheld them. : 

Then, like a flash of lightning, he saw it 
all: they could not cross that red line drawn 
across the doorway. 

Oliver's courage came back to him with a 
bound. He sat up and Jooked at them strug 
gling and striving to get at him, and kept 
back as by an unseen wall of adamant. In- 
stinctively he reached out and raised the 
overturned lantern, for the light was on the 
verge of flickering out. 

‘**Promise me that I shall reach home safe 
and sound,” said he, ‘‘and you shall yet have 
the two bottles.” 

The master did not seem to hear him. 
Oliver repeated the words. Then suddenly 
the other ceased from the violence of his 
gestures and exclamations, shook himself, 
and stood erect, pulled down his lace cuffs, 
and wiped his face with his cambric hand- 
kerchief. Then he fixed upon Oliver a 
basilisk glance, and smiled a dreadful smile. 

‘*Gaspard,” said he, ‘“‘let us go.” 

He turned and walked up the stone steps 
again, closely followed by his servant, and 
poor Oliver sat staring stonily after them. 

Above, the master gave an order. Oliver 
heard a grating, grinding noise. There was 
a crash that echoed clamorously through the 
stillness, a clanking rattle, a grating screech, 
a click, and then the silence of death. 

Gaspard had shut and locked the trap- 
door above. 

Oliver sat dazed and bewildered by the sud- 
denness of what had happened. Presently 
he turned his head mechanically and looked 
around, and his eyes fell upon the silent 
oecupant upon the bed. 

Then he leaped to his feet, and up the 
steep flight of stone steps like a madman. 
He dashed his fist against the cold iron lid 
above his head. ‘‘ Open,” he shouted—‘‘open 
and let me out. Let me out and you shall 
have everything. Here are the bottles of wa 
ter. Do you not want them?” 

He stopped short and listened, crouching 
upon the upper step, close against the iron 
lid above him. He fancied he heard a faint 
sound of footsteps. 

‘Let me out!” he screamed again. 

Nothing but dead, solemn silence. 

Oliver ran down the steps again, the ac- 
cursed glass bottles clicking together in his 
pocket. In the narrow vestibule below he 
stood for a moment, gazing down upon the 
floor in the utter abandonment of blank de- 
spair. At last he looked up, and then crawl- 
ed fearfully forward into the room beyond, 
lit by the faint glow of the lantern. He sat 
him down upon the floor, and burst out cry- 
ing. By-and-by a blind rage filled his heart 
against the cruelty of his fate and against the 
man who had brought it all upon him. He 
sprang to his feet, and began striding up and 
down the room, mutterng tohimself andshak- 
ing his head. Presently he stopped, raised 
his clinched fists in the air and shook them. 
Then he broke into a laugh. ‘‘ Very well,” 
said he; ‘‘but you have not got the bottles 
of water!” and he felt his pockets; they 
were still there. 

Then, as he stood there feeling the bottles 
in his pocket, the last misfortune of all hap- 
pened to him. There was a flare, a sputter, 
and blank, utter darkness. 

The light in the lantern had gone out. 





Scene Fieru.—The same. 


Oliver stood for a while utterly stupefied 
by this new blow that had fallen upon him; 
then, with his hands stretched out in the 
darkness and feeling before him with his feet, 
he moved blindly forward. At last he found 
the lantern where it stood upon the floor, 
and kneeling down he raised the lid and felt 
within. Even if he had found a candle, it 
would have been of no use to him, for he 
could not have lighted it, but nothing was 
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there but the hot melted grease in which the 
wick had expired. 

Oliver sat down upon the floor and hid his 
face upon his knees. How long he sat there 
he never could tell; it might have been sec- 
onds, it might have been moments, it might 
have been an hour; for, like one in a broken 
sleep, there was to him no measurement of 
time. 

Suddenly a thought flashed upon him, like 
light in the darkness: he remembered the 
chimney in the room beyond. Why should 
he not escape in that way? At the thought 
a great torrent of hope swept upon him; his 
heart swelled as though it would burst. He 
rose to his feet, and feeling blindly in the 
blackness, came first to the table, and then to 
the tapestried wall beyond. Inch by inch 
and foot by foot he felt his way along it, now 
stumbling over a cushioned couch in the 
darkness, and now over the edge of one of the 
rugs. So at last he came to the corner of 
the room. Thence with outstretched fingers 
he felt his way along over the silent folds of 
the hangings until he met the emptiness of 
the doorway. 

In the same manner he crept along the 
wall of the room beyond, overturning in his 
passage a light table laden with plates and 
glasses, that fell with a deafening crash and 
tingle of broken glass. Oliver paused for a 
moment in the bewilderment of the sudden 
noise, and then began his slow onward way 
again. 

Thus crawling slowly along, and guiding 
himself by the walls, he came out through 
the passageway beyond the dining apart- 
ment, and so into the laboratory. Here he 
had no difficulty in finding the chimney, for 
the moonlight shed a faint ghostly light 
down the broad flue above, glimmering in a 
pale flickering sheen upon the bottles and 
glass retorts that stood around. 

Creeping cautiously forward, Oliver came 
to the chimney-place, climbed upon one of 
the furnaces, and peered upward Not 
twenty feet above he could see the silvery 
moonlit sky. Then his heart within 
him like a plummet of lead. For just over 
his head were grated bars of iron, thick and 
ponderous, that, crossing the chimney from 
side to side, were built into the solid brick 
and stone masonry of the flue. Oliver clam 
bered down out of the furnace again, and sat 
him down upon the edge of it. There for a 
time he perched, staring despairingly into the 
darkness bevond. ‘* What shall | do next?” 
he muttered to himself—‘‘ what shall I do 
next?” 

It could serve no use for him to stay where 
he was, among the crucibles and retorts: he 
might as well go into one of the other rooms, 
There, at least, would be a comfortable 
place to rest himself, and he began to feel 
heavily and stupidly sleepy. 

Foot by foot and step by step he felt his 
way back again into the furthest room. He 
gave no thought to that other occupant, 
hushed in the silent sleep of death, but fling 
ing himself down upon the first couch that 
he found, gathered the musty, mildewed 
cushions under his head, closed his eyes, and 
sunk heavily into the depths of a dark,dream 
less sleep. 

How long Oliver Munier Jay in the blank 
ness of this heavy sleep he could never know. 
It must have been for.a great while, as he 
afterward discovered. His waking was 
sudden and sharp, and even before he was 
fairly awake he knew that he heard a sound 

He opened his e¥es wide and listened 
There was a soft rustling, a velvety foot-fall, 
and the sound of quick, short breathing, like 
that of a little child, in the silent darkness. 
Finally he heard a suppressed sneeze. 

Oliver sat up upon the couch, and at the 
noise of his movements the other sound 
ceased. Only for the quick breathing. 

‘* Who is there?” whispered Oliver through 
the darkness. 

For a moment or two the silence was un- 
broken; then came a dull, monotonous mu- 
sical sound, somewhat like the humming of 
ahive of bees, but rougher and more rat 
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tling. Oliver, listening with all his soul, 
heard the same rustling footsteps as be 


fore, and now they were coming straight to 
ward him. There was a moment's pause, 
and then something leaped upon the couch 
beside him. 

Oliver sat as though turned to stone. 

He felt a faint breath upon his hand as it 
rested upon the cushion at his side, and then 
something pressed against his wrist and his 
arm. It was soft,warm, furry. It was a cat. 

In the gush of relief at this honest, homely 
animal companionship Oliver broke down 
from his tension of nervous strain to laugh 
ing and crying at once. Reaching out his 
hand, he began to stroke the creature, where- 
upon it bowed its back and rubbed against 
him in dumb response. 

A sudden light flashed upon him. The 
cat was alive; it was good honest flesh and 
blood; there was nothing ghostly or demoni- 
acal about it; where it had entered it would 
have to go forth again, and where it so 
passed to and fro there must be some means 
of ingress and egress. Why should he not 
avail himself of its aid to find his way out 
into the daylight again? ; 

In a few moments he had torn the mouldy 
silken covers of one of the cushions into 
small strips, had twisted these strips into a 
cord, and had then tied the cord around the 
cat’s neck Wherever the creature went 
now he would follow as a blind man fol 
lows his dog. He began to whistle in the 
excess of his relief at the new light of 
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hope which had dawned upon him. The sound awoke 
shrill echoes in the black vaulted spaces, and he stopped 
abruptly. ‘* Very well,” said he, half aloud. ‘* But never- 
theless, my American uncle, here is a new way out of our 
troubles.” 

By force of habit he thrust his hands into his pocket; the 
two bottles of water were still there. 


It seemed to Oliver an age before this miraculously sent 
conductor, this feline saving angel, made ready to take its 
departure. It was hours; but there was nothing for him 
to do but to wait patiently for the creature to choose its own 
time for leaving, for should he undertake to urge it, it might 
grow frightened and break away from him, and so lose him 
the clew of escape. Yes, there was nothing to do but to 
wait patiently until his guide chose to bestir itself. 

Oliver was ravenously hungry, but once or twice, in spite 
of the gnawing of his stomach, he fell into a doze in the 
dead monotonous silence of the place. Nevertheless,through 

ul his napping, le held tight to the silken cord. It was 
froes such a doze as this that he was awakened by feeling a 
twitching at the silken string, which he had wrapped around 
his hand for the sake of precaution. The cat was stirring. 

Oliver loosened the cord so as to give the animal as much 
freedom as possible, and then rose to his feet. The cat, dis- 
turbed by his moving, leaped lightly to the floor. It gavea 
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“aT THE OPEN DOORWAY STOOD GASPARD AND HIS 
MASTER.” 


faint mew, and rubbed once or twice against his leg. Oliver 
waited with a beating heart. At last the cat started straight 
across the floor, and Oliver, holding the string, followed af- 
ter it. The next minute he ran against the corner of the 
table, stumbled over the chair that stood beside it, overturn- 
ing the mildewed lute, which fell with a hollow musical 
crash. 

The cat had gone under the table, and Oliver had perforce 
to go down upon his hands and knees and follow. When 
he arose again he was bewildered, and knew not where he 
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was; he had lost his bearings in the blank dark- 
ness around him. 

The cat had become alarmed, and was now 
struggling at the string that held it, and Oliver 
was afraid that it would snap the cord and get 
away from him. He followed more rapidly, and 
the next moment pitched headlong across the 
couch in the corner. The silent occupant rattled 
dryly, and Oliver heard something fall with a 
crash upon the floor, roll for a space, and then 
vibrate into silence. ‘Oh! mon Dieu!” he cried, 
and crossed himself. He knew very well what it 
was that had fallen. But the cat was now strug- 
gling furiously, and there was no time to lose in 
qualms. He scrambled to his feet, still holding 
tight to the silken cord, There was no trouble 
now in follow- 
ing the lead 
of the animal. 
The next mo- 
ment his head 
struck with 
terrible force 
against thehard 
stone wall; he 
saw forty thou- 
sand swimming 
stars, and for 
a2 moment was 
stunned and be- 
wildered with 
the force of the 
blow. 

When his 
wits came back 
to him the cat 
was gone, but he still 
held the end of the silk- 
en cord in his hand. He 
stooped, and felt the di- 
rection which the cord 
took. It ran between 
two of the lighter silken 
hangings upon the wall. 
He parted them and felt 
within, and his hand 
encountered empty noth- 
ingness. He felt above, 
below, and on each side, 
and his touch met the 
smooth cold stones of 
the wall. The open space 
was about two feet high 
and three feet wide. It 
was thence the cat had 
gone 

Oliver's only chance 
was to follow after; ac- 
cordingly he dropped 
upon his knees and felt 
within. For a foot or 
more the bottom of the 

space ran upon a line 

of the floor, then it 
dropped suddenly and 
sheerly as the wall of 

a house. How far it 

was to the bottom Ol 

iver had no means of 

knowing. He reached 
down at arm’s-length, 
but could not touch it. He crawled out of the hole again, 
and then reversing himself, went in feet foremost. He 
dropped his legs over the edge of the open space, but 
still he felt nothing. Upon either side he could touch 
the sides of the passage with his toes; below, they touched 
nothing. He dropped himself lower, but still felt nothing. 

Lower still, and still felt nothing. He let himself go to 

his arms’ length, and hung there flat against the wall, and 

felt about with his feet, but still they touched nothing. 

How far was it to the bottom of that black 
passage? If he let go his hold, would he be 
dashed to pieces below? A great wave of 
fright swept over him, and he struggled ve 
hemently to raise himself up to the edge of 
the hole again whence he had descended, but 
he was helpless, powerless. In his frantic 
struggles his feet clashed against the sides 
of the passageway, but he could nowhere 
gain purchase to raise himself so much as a 
foot. 

His struggles grew fainter and fainter, and 
at last he hung helplessly clinging to the 
edge of the hole above -him with cramped 
and nervous fingers. A red light seemed to 
dance before his eyes, and he felt his strength 
crumbling away from him like slacked lime. 
He breathed a short prayer, loosed his hold, 
and fell about six inches to the bottom of 
the shaft beneath. 

He crouched there for a while; weak and 
trembling in the reaction from his terror. At 
last he heaved a great sigh and wiped the 
beads of sweat from his forehead with his 
sleeve. Then, rousing himself and feeling 
about him, he found that the oo 
continued at right angles with the bottom of 
the shaft. It seemed to Oliver that he could 
distinguish a faint gray light in the gloom 
with which he was enveloped. Nor was he 
mistaken, for, crawling slowly and painfully 
forward, he found that the light grew bright- 
er and brighter. 

Presently the passage took an upward 
turn, and by-and-by became so steep that 
Oliver could hardly struggle forward. At 
last it again became level and easy to trav- 
erse; and still the light grew brighter and 
brighter. 

Suddenly the passageway became horizontal 
again, and Oliver stopped in his forward scram- 
bling, and, sitting helplessly down, began cry- 
ing; for there in front of him, a few yards dis- 
tant, the gray light of the fading evening shone 
in at a square window-like hole, and into it 
swept the sweet fresh open air, fragrant as vio- 
lets after the close, dank smell of the rooms he 
had left. 

It was through this passageway that the 
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silent rooms behind must have been supplied with pure air. 
At last Oliver roused himself, and scrambled forward and 
through the hole. He found that he had come through a 
blank wall and upon a little brick ledge or shelf that ran 
along it. 

Not far away sat the cat by means of whose aid he had 
come forth thus to freedom—the end of the silken cord was 
still around its neck. It was a black and white mangy-look- 
ing creature, but Oliver could have kissed it in his joy. He 
reached out his hand toward it and called to it, but instead 
of answering it leaped from the brick ledge to the pavement 
beneath, and the next moment had disappeared into a blind 
alley across the narrow court upon which Oliver had come 
through the hole in the wall. 

Oliver sat for a moment or two upon the brick ledge, 
looking about him. Across the way was a high win- 
dowless wall of a house, 
and below that, at a 
considerable distance, 
a low building with a 
double row of windows 
extending along the 
length of it. Close to 
him was a narrow door- 
way —the only other 
opening in the wall 
through which he had 
just come. The ledge 
upon which he sat end- 
ed abruptly at that 
doorway. Above him, 
and at the end of the 
alleyway, was another 
blind windowless wall. 
All this Oliver  ob- 
served as he sat upon 
the ledge, swinging his 
heels. Then he turned 
and dropped lightly to 
the pavement beneath, 
Something chinked in 
his pocket as he did so; 
it was the two bottles 
of water. 

‘Thank Heaven !” 
said Oliver, heaving a 
sigh. ‘‘Il am safe at 
last.” 

There was a sharp 
click of the latch of the 
door near to where he 
stood, and then it open- 
ed. ‘‘Good-day, mon- 
sieur,” said a familiar 
voice. ‘‘ Your uncle 
waits supper for you.” 
It was Gaspard, the ser- 
vant, who stood in the 
doorway, bowing and 
grimacing respectfully 
as he held it open. 

Oliverstaggered back 
against the wall behind 
him, and there leaned, 
sick and dizzy. Pres- 
ently he groaned, sick 
at heart, and looked up 
and down the length of 


CHIMNEY-PLACE. the narrow street, but 


not another soul was 

in sight; there was no- 
thing for him to do but to enter the door that Gaspard held 
open for him. : 

‘Straight ahead, monsieur,” said Gaspard, bowing as Oli 
ver passed him. ‘I will show you to your uncle, who is 
waiting for you.” He closed the door as he spoke, and, as 
Oliver stood aside, he passed him with another respectful 
bow, and led the way down the long gloomy passageway, 
lit only by a narrow window at the further end. 


(TO BK CONTINUKD.) 





***GOOD-DAY, MONSIEUR,’ SAID A FAMILIAR VOICE.” 
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CHRIST AND MADELEINE—A FINLAND LEGEND. 


ENGRAVED BY Cu. BAUDE FROM THE PAINTING BY EDELFELT, IN THE NEW SALON OF THE CHAMP DE Mars, 1891.—[SeE Pace 422.] 
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TWO THRUSHES MFT. 
A RONDEL FOR M. E. 8. 
'g°WO thrushes met upon an April day, 
| And sang a simple song of love and glee: 
“And Lam I, dear heart, and you are she 
Whose tender note beguiled me on my way!” 
They did not heed that all the sky was gray, 
And not a neighbor 'eaf on any tree: 
Two thrushes met upon an April day, 
And sang a simple song of love and glee. 
They did not miss the brightness of the May, 
Or pine June’ 's rosy, lavixh wealth to see 
** April,” he chirped, “is fair enough for me; 
And when you sing, lo! epring is on the way. 
Two thrushes met upon an April day, 
Aud sang a simple song of love and glee. 
Louise Cuanpier Mouton. 


CHRIST AND MADELEINE. 
See illustration on page 421. 


TS is an old legend in Finland told 

by mothers to their children, and hand- 
ed from age to age in the simple lore of the 
peasantry. Our Lord was wont to walk by 
Himself in the forest shades, when wearied 
with the throngs who pressed about Him for 
healing of their diseases and comfort in their 
sorrows, 

Thus meditating and communing with 
God in solitude, a pretty maiden one day 
met the Saviour, and thinking Him beneath 
her, passed Him with a disdainful toss of her 
head and a scornful word. Yet even as she 
did so a flash of insight rent her soul's blind- 
ness, and turning, she knew what she had 
done, and falling at His feet, implored His 
pardon. 

The artist has chosen this moment as the 
theme of his picture. The gracious Christ is 
tenderly regarding the penitent, and His hand 
is extended above her in benediction. 


ST. KATHERINE’S BY THE TOWER* 


BY WALTER BESANT. 


Avruor or “Tur Wortp Went Very Wert. Tien,’ 
“Aut Sorts anp Conprrions or Men,” * Cunt- 
pen oF Gingon,” “ Anmoret or Lyonrsse,” 

“For Fartu anv Frerpom,” eto 
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Part EL. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE CONDEMNED CELL. 


tee left-hand serjeant tapped me on the 

other shoulder. I turned to leave the 
Court. The fine ladies were chatting and 
laughing ioudly; the Sheriff was walking out 
after the Judges; the counsel, the attorneys, 
the witnesses, and the jury were al! tramping 
noisily out of the place—the show was over. 
Only “Richard Archer—perhaps I was mis- 
taken—lingered behind; the last face I saw 
was his, with a horrid grin of malignant joy. 
Well, he had compassed my destruction. 
What good would it do him? 

In moments of great trouble, when the 
mind is overwhelmed, it is impossible to 
think of anything; there is no sequence or 
reason left; the brain has lost its power of 
control; there is no power of election or re- 
pression left; there is no will; the thoughts 
fly about the brain like thistle-down; they 
dance like motes in the sunbeam; they ap 
pear and disappear like — When our 
procession came out of the § Session House 
into the Old Bailey, first I noticed that the 
stars were shining brightly overhead; I won- 
dered why they took the trouble to illuminate 
this gloomy place. While I was thinking 
this, | became aware that my irons were 
making quite a new music; their monotonous 
jingle-jangle had become a glad and trium- 
phant song, as if they rejoiced over the ver- 
dict—fetters and the gallows have always 
been sworn brothers—certainly they never 
before sounded so pleasantly; at first, I re- 
membered, I used to hate the sound of them. 
Now, however-——oh! wonderful! Would: it 
appear incongruous if I began to dance to 
this sweet music? Would they increase the 
sentence—yet, how could they increase it?— 
if I were to sing as we went along? I even 
thought that Sylvia, who was always fond 
of a new tune, would like to hear this; I pic- 
tured her dancing with me along the fiags 
between these prison walls, as we used to 
dance about the apple-trees in the orchard. 

“This,” said my conductor, waking me 
out of my dream, ‘is the Condemned Cell.” 

He had a Janthorn in his hand, with which 
he threw a little light about the place. I 
saw that it was quite a small room; there 
was a barrack bedstead, that is, a sloping 
plank—two, in fact, side by side. 

‘Take this,” he said, pointing to one. 
**To-morrow you may have a-cell to your- 
self. This bed is hardly cold yet from Dick 
Pennyweight hanged o’ Monday. Your turn 
will come next Monday, unless you get a re- 
prieve. There’s the water jug.” 

So saying, he left me at the bedside and 
went away, locking the door after him, and 
Jeaving me in the dark. 

The sight of the bed filled me with a long- 
ing for sleep and rest. I was hungry and 
thirsty, but I was tired to death. i threw 
myself down on the bed, dressed as I was, 
ond in a moment. fell fast asleep. Strange, 
that not even the thought that I was lying in 
this dreadful place could keep me awake 
@ne minute 

"T'was then about eleven o'clock. I slept 
in this condemned cel! until seven next morn- 
ing; then I was awakened by a dismal groan- 

* Began in Hanren’s Bazaz No. 3. Vol. XXIV. 
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ing in the cell. Outside it was daylight, but 
the small window high up in the wall ad- 
mitted but adim twilight. J could see, how- 
ever, on the bed beside me the figure of a 
man, crouched like a child, his head on his 
knees, groaning and crying. Then I remem- 
bered where I was, aud why. In the con- 
demned cell! Heavens! There was another 
wretch with me in the cell—another poor 
creature doomed to die. 

‘*Who are you?” I cried, springing to my 
feet. ‘‘ Who is this other miserable crea- 
ture? 

‘‘T am an unfortunate merchant in the 
City; Iam Prime Warden of my Company, 
and church-warden of my parish church.” 

‘* What!” I cried; ‘‘you are Mr. Thorpe? 
You are found guilty of forgery? You, who 
went off to Court like a bridegroom to his 
wedding?” 

‘** Alas! it is thesame,” he replied. ‘‘I am 
now a disgraced man. I cannot tell how I 
shall ever recover the shame of the trial; for 
the rest of my days I shall be pointed out on 
‘Change. I shall be the man who was tried 
for forgery and found guilty.” 

‘Sir! this is the condemned cell; 
both to be hanged! 
about ’Change?” 

‘*No, young man”—he sat up in his bed 
with dignity—*‘ you are mistaken; I shall not 
be hanged. You will, of course; but I shall 
not. Richly you deserve it. You will be 
hanged, drawn, and quartered, as becomes a 
traitor to bis country. Your friends will be 
served in like manner. Ha! ’twill be a noble 
lesson, and a warning to all traitors. What? 
Laws would be of no use if villains like you 
escaped. But as for me, ’tis not with me a 
question of hanging. No, no; that would be 
preposterous; ‘tis the verdict—the verdict— 
that it is which sticks. Why, I looked for 
nothing less than an honorable acquittal! I 
was certain of it. I looked to leave the Court 
and return to my friends and my business 
without a stain upon my character.” (And 
yet this man had forged a Bank draft for 
£1500!) ‘*I thought we should have had a 
great banquet in my honor at my Company’s 
hall! See the cruel turn of Fortune! I am 
found guilty. Was there ever jury more 
prejudiced, more obstinate, more stupid? 
And for the form of it—only the form of it 
—the Judge, who showed by his face, so hard 
and stern it was, his opinion of the jury, was 
compelled to put on the black cap and pro- 
nounce a sentence ” (he caught his breath )— 
‘*‘a sentence of the kind reserved for crimi- 
nals—for the form of it.” 

‘* Sir,” I said, ‘‘ I know not what the form 
of the sentence may have been in your case, 
but the manner of its exe—I mean its carry- 
ing out—will probably be the same as my 
own. 

‘*Ha!” he gasped. ‘‘ Thus itis—this young 
man understands nothing. Learn, sir, that 
when a man has friends so powerful as mine, 
he is not subjected to this infamous punish- 
ment. My friends are nothing short of the 
whole great, rich, powerful City of London. 
Hang me? The ‘Government cannot do it, 
sir. They dare not doit. The greatest city 
in the world says to the King: ‘ Your Majes- 
ty will be pleased to exercise clemency in 
this case. This gentleman, most unfortunate 
at his trial—a most worthy, upright, God- 
fearing gentleman—will receive at your Maj- 
esty’s hands a pardon, full and free.’ No- 
thing short of a pardon, full, free, and im- 
mediate, will satisfy the City in this case. No, 
no, it is not the sentence that troubles me. 
It is the verdict; the malignity of the prose- 
cution; the perjury of the witnesses; the im- 
becility of counsel ; the misdirection of the 
Judge, though I think the poor man meant 
well; the stupidity of the jury—all com- 
bined to bring about the verdict, and the 
formal—the formal—sentence. Next week 
I shall be out again. But I fear it will be 
some time before my friends will be able to 
reverse the verdict.” 

Here the warder unlocked the door. 

‘*T shall now dress and go abroad,” 
the unfortunate forger, 
the Press Yard. 
stay here and meditate. 
book are in the cell. 


we are 
What nonsense is this 


said 
‘*to take the air in 
I should recommend you to 
A Bible and Prayer- 
Remember, young map, 


.thou hast but a few hours to live.” 


It was now light enough, the door being 
open, for me to see what kind of place I was 
in. First of all it was a small cell, not more 
than nine feet by six, but vaulted, and about 

ten feet high; in the upper part of the vault 
was a small window with a double grating; 
the stone walls were lined with planks studded 
with broad-headed nails. A doleful room; 
a dismal, horrible place; haunted with the 
groans and tears of despair, and the sighs of 
those who fear that their punishment will 
only begin with their hanging. The most 
callous criminals grow pale and tremble when 
they are thrust into these darksome cells. 

There are fifteen of these doleful abodes, 
five on each story. In general,each prisoner 
has his own cell; but when, as sometimes 
happens, there are more than fifteen waiting 
execution, there must be more than one in a 
cell. Therefore I found myself with the un- 
fortunate forger. 

Though there are sometimes so many crim- 
inals lying in the condemned cells, by the 
King’s mercy they are not all executed. 
Respites, as everybody knows, are common 
and easily obtained, under one pretext or the 
other, so that a man may lie for weeks, 
months, and even (as has happened) for years 
in this dismal place, and yet in the end be 
taken out and hanged. Hope, as is natural, 
springs up anew with every respite, so that 


in the end the unhappy wretch does not be- 

lieve that he must die, and loses all his ter- 

oa and forgets his repentance until it is too 
ile 

When I went forth into the Press Yard— 
the long and narrow court with high walls in 
which we had to take air and exercise —I 
found some of my companions iu misery al- 
ready out of their cells. They were walking 
up and down the court—my friend the mer- 
chant with the dignity due to his position, 
The friends of the prisoners were already 
admitted; they were sitting in the day-room 
assigned to us; they brought with them food, 
beer, cards, tobacco; some, if they were 
of the better sort, even spirits, if they could 
be smuggled. We had the yard for fresh 
air, and the day-room, on the ground-floor, 
for rainy and cold weather. 

By this time the drinking and the riot of the 
day had already begun. I say riot, because, 
although the place was a haven of peace com- 
pared with the Master Felons’ side, it was 
shocking to see men condemned to die within 
a few days or weeks drinking and smoking 
with the utmost indifference and reckless- 
ness, gambling and jesting with careless rib- 
aldry. Every morning there came to the 
Press Yard a certain worthy and pious soul 
(nota clergyman of the Church of England), 
who offered his services for prayer with the 
condemned; by all but a few he was derided 
and refused. Yethecame daily. This morn- 
ing I observed that he spoke earnestly to the 
merchant, in a low voice. 

‘* Sir,” said he, ‘‘I thank you heartily; in 
the church you will always find me perform- 
ing my duties. But for prayer in a con- 
demned cell—there, indeed, sir, you must 
hold me excused. My respite will arrive in 
an hour or two; my pardon shortly after- 
ward. There are, however, others— this 
young gentleman, for instance, to whom 
your services may be useful.” He indicated 
myself and resumed his walk, his hands 
clasped behind his back, his head erect; it 
would have been the walk of a great City 
merchant on ’Change, but for the irons 
which caused his feet to drag, and clinked as 
he moved them. 

I presently discovered that there is little 
friendship among these companions in mis- 
ery. They look at each other for the most 
part askance, unless they happen to be high- 
waymen, whose calling is regarded by all 
malefactors with envy or with pride. Shop- 
lifters, forgers, burglars, sheep and _ horse 
stealers, coiners, and the like, regard each 
other with contempt; and the-crime of high 
treason I quickly found was abhorred by all. 
You would have thought, to see their brazen 
faces and to hear their talk, that they cared 
nothing for their awful fate. Yet, when I 


conversed apart with one of them, and mark- . 


ed his haggard, anxious, and roving eyes, his 
twitching cheeks, his sudden pauses and 
breaks and silence, nay, the very eagerness 
with which he drank, it became apparent 
that the bitterness of death was upon them; 
they looked forward with fearful hearts. 
And at night they had to endure the cell— 
perhaps alone; perhaps—sometimes more 
terrible—with a companion: always being 
startled out of their sleep, from time to time, 
when the gaolers go their rounds. 

The condemned cells are, in fact, like the 
rest of the wards in one respect. The men 
an receive their friends; they may feast on 
what they please, or on what they can get; 
they: may drink; but little joy comes to them 
with their drink, only insensibility at the 
best, or a drunken braggart courage. 

All the men, except the merchant, were 
rough and common fellows, with whom one 
could not converse. I walked about; I re- 
turned to the cell, and sat on the bed 

A strange eagerness fell upon me, | wanted 
the thing to be over and done with. I won- 
dered how one would feel dangling and turn- 
ing round and round, like a leg of mutton. 
As for other things, my parents and my sis- 
ter, the safety of my soul, I could not as yet 
think of them at all. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon an- 
other prisoner was brought to this gloomy 


place. This was George himself, his trial 
already over. Yet mine had lasted two long 
days. He marched along briskly, lifting his 


legs as lightly as if there were no chains 
upon them, his face shining, a smile upon 
his lips. 

** Well, lad.”. he said, cheerfully, ‘‘here I 
am at last, to keep thee company.” 

‘* You too, George?” Yet what else could 
I expect? 

‘*To be sure, who but me? The trial is over. 
I pleaded guilty, because when a man is so 
near his end he cannot afford to tell lies. 
‘Guilty,’ Isaid. Well, I thought there would 
have been no more ado, but the Judge would 
have sent me off at once. Not so; five long 
hours did they spend over their evidence 
and their charges and deliberations. Never 
mind.” 

He shook himself like a dog out of the 
water. 

‘*That’s over at last. A brave show they 
made with their robes and chains: the Lord 
Mayor himself is a sight to remember. Nev- 
ill, my lad, that fellow Archer is a villain— 
a perjured villain. I suppose he thought to 
save his own neck, but he isaliar. He told 
the Court that the speech at the Club about 
the rising—I believe that was full of lies— 
was made by you. 

‘**My Lord,’ I said to the Judge, ‘this 
man is a liar.’ 

‘Whereupon the Judge bade me hold my 
tongue. 
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‘**My Lord,’ I said, ‘with submission, the 
worst you can do to me is to hang me, which 
1 believe you intend, wherefore I am not 
afraid. This man, I repeat, is a liar and a 
villain.’ 

“*Hold your tongue, sirrah,’ said his Lord- 
ship, sharply. 

***In good time, my Lord,’ said I.‘ This 
fine mene was not spoken by Nevill Co- 
mines, whom you have sentenced to death, 
but by the witness himself. He it was who 
exhorted us to rebellion; took me to the Club, 
and made me promise to lead the rebels. A 
perjured villain! That is all, my Lord.’ 

‘Well, the Judge grew very red in the 
face. I suppose he is not used to be spoken 
to—prisoners are mostly afraid of a man who 
can order them to be flogged and what not— 
and he opened his mouth twice to speak. 
Then he composed himself, and said gently 
that, being the prisoner, I could not give evi- 
dence; that if I chose to make a defence I 
could do so, but I had already pleaded guilty; 
that I could, however, cross-examine the wit- 
ness, if by so doing I could mitigate the ex- 
tent of my guilt. But I had no more to say, 
and so they went on, and here Iam. We 
must make the best of things, lad, though we 
shall miss the comfortable room on the State 
Side. Enough said; no lamenting, Nevill,” 
for the tears were in my eyes at the sight of 
this poor fellow. Who could have thought 
that, for no sins of his own (of which we 
knew), so many evils should have fallen, and 
that so suddenly, upon him? All because 
his mistress loved him no longer—-there was 
no other cause—and for this he must be 
taken out and hanged. 


**Last night, Nevill,” he went on, ‘‘the 
news came that thou wast sentenced. Well, 


they will not hang thee. Why? I know not 
why; but I am certain that the only one to 
suffer for that Sunday’s work will be my- 
self.” 

‘“Not hang me? But I am in the con- 
demned cell! My doom is pronounced.” 

‘* Yet they will not hang thee; that I know 
full well.” 

My heart leaped up; I had not thought of 
this chance. What if I should escape the 
gallows after all? Man is a selfish creature. 
I forgot the fate of George—I forgot every- 
thing except the chance that I might yet 
escape the gallows, 

‘* How do yqu know, George?” 

“T know”— he hesitated, uncertain—‘‘I 
know because I have been assured. Since I 
have entirely submitted to the will of the 
Lord, since I know that He hath ordered the 
manner of my death for the good of my poor 
mistress and sweetheart, I know—perhaps 
the Lord hath put these things into my 
mind—that none shall die except myself. 
They have sentenced thee, lad, through the 
perjury of the villain Archer, whose ribs I 
would assuredly break with a cudge) were I 
free. They will perhaps sentence the other 
fellows, our two messmates—that I know 
not, but they, too, will escape. No—they 
will not hang one of you. Andas for me—” 
He stretched out his hands and raised his 
eyes, and his face became all glorious as one 
who hath a heavenly vision, yet we were 
standing together in a corner of the Press 
Yard, and around us were the vilest and most 
profligate wretches, men and women, in the 
whole of this great city. ‘‘ Oh, that I could 
die by the cruelest and most lingering death 
if only I could restore Sylvia to health there- 
by! I see her poor thin cheeks filling out 
when I am gone; she regains her roses; her 
eyes are bright again; her mouth smiles; she 
dances as she goes; her heart is light. She 
has clean forgotten me. That is as it should 
be. I shall be dead; I shall have died to save 
my girl. What better lot, Nevill, what bet- 
ter lot?” 


On Friday evening, about nine o'clock, 
when we were already locked up—so that I 
knew not until the morning—they brought 
to the condemned cells the other two. So 
that now our party was complete. 

All night long I lay awake on my hard 
bed, praying with all my heart and all my 
soul for an escape—any escape—from the 
fatal tree. I remembered the words of the 
old woman, ‘‘ He shall not have power to de- 
stroy.” Who could be the master of all this 
mischief unless it was perhaps the villain 
Richard Archer? 

The next morning was Saturday —on 
Monday those condemned, unless a respite 
came, would be taken forth and hanged. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


SATURDAY. 
“Now,” said the merchant, in the morn- 
ing. ‘‘The Governor will send for me as 


soon as he is dressed. ‘Sir,’ he will say, ‘I 
have great pleasure in telling you th: " "he 
King hath been pleased to grant a Respite.’ 
That is the first step towards the pardon 
which will follow. By the word pardon is 
meant, in sach a case as mine, not so much 
the forgiveness of a Grime which was never 
committed, but the consequences of a mad 
and mischievous verdict. Young man, I 
would that I could feel an assurance that 
your conscience was as clearas mine. Then 
you would be enabled to contemplate your 
awful fate with resignation, if not with 
hope.” 

I was by this time buoyed up with the 
hope (founded on nothing but George's as- 
surance) that the gallows was not to be my 
awful fate. Yet the good man spoke so ear- 
nestly that one could not resent his advice. 
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It was like unto cold water poured down the 
back. It recalled the actual truth. This 
was the more impressed upon me when I 
met the other two, the Templar and the Ox- 
onian, who had been put to the Bar together, 
their offence being exactly the same, in suc- 
cession to George, and after a trial of eight 
hours were found guilty. The Judge, in 
their case, dwelt heavily on the danger of 
the times, and the necessity for making an 
example. 

‘“You are young,” he said, ‘‘but the 
youngest can set fire to the house; you are 
not too young to know the wic ‘kedness of 
such an act; you are well educated, which 
makes your case the worse. Expect not, 
therefore, any clemency. You have con- 
spired together to bring over to this country 
the crimes which now disgrace the ancient 
kingdom of France; you would destroy the 
Throne, the Church, and the aristocracy ; you 
would render it impossible for honest men to 
pursue their business; you would fill the 
streets with murder and massacre. You 
have been prevented in good time; you will 
have the satisfaction of feeling, with your 
latest breath, that the principles of order, law, 
and true liberty are still as strong in the heart 
of the Briton as when these things were 
fought for and won.” 

‘Expect noclemency?” Why, then, what 
did George mean? Rather, what a fool was 
I to rely upon George, whose mind was 
weakened by his troubles, so that he conld 
not see aright! There was nothing, there- 
fore, before us but preparation. And here, 
I confess, I had an excellent example set 
me by our two companions. One of them 
(the student of law) set himself earnestly to 
work upon the condition of his soul, availing 
himself daily of the help rendered by that 
good and pious man whom I have already 
mentioned, reading and meditating every day 
in the gloom of the cell, whither no one fol- 
lowed him. The other (whom I have called 
the Poet) had unhappily abandoned his re- 
ligion; chiefly, I believe, because he could 
not answer certain questions—as if the whole 
scheme of the universe stood open to the 
gaze of a lad of twenty-one—but he retained 
some faith in the Universal Father, to whom 
he composed a hymn during these days, most 
beautiful and moving. The horror which 
one naturally feels for one who has lost his 
religion was, in his case, changed into pity 
that a man whose heart was by nature singu- 
larly so pious should have to die while that 
piety was gone a-wandering out of the right 
path. He looked forward to death without 
fear. ‘‘ We live at the most,” he said, ‘‘ for 
seventy years; then we die and are forgotten. 
We come from whence we know not; we go 
whither we know not. After we are dead 
nothing signifies to us. If there is another 
life, which we cannot affirm or deny, it is not 
on this earth, but elsewhere, and the loss of 
a few years here will not be felt or remem- 
bered there. If there is, on the other hand, 
no life to come, then we shall feel nothing 
and know nothing, any more than we did in 
the ages before we were born, ere ever the 
world was made.” Twas a strange young 
man, tall and thin, of soft speech, yet eager— 
of brightness that was sometimes fiery, and 
of affections always ready. Well, the history 
in hand will presently tell what became of 
him. 

We spent the morning in this gloomy con- 
versation, surrounded by the poor wretches 
who were to suffer like ourselves. One can 
think of death with resignation: it is the 
common lot; there is a hope beyond the 
grave; to the penitent forgiveness is prom- 
ised, to those who are forgiven there are also 
promised joys of which we cannot even 
dream; we are born to a more glorious in- 
heritance than we can even imagine. Yet 
even to him who dies of a disease which 
leaves him time for meditation, the prospect 
of separation causes tears. To me, while 
I forced myself to think of the life to come, 
the thought of the shameful gallows would 
intrude. Then my heart would stop, my 
pulse cease, and a deathly chill would fail 
upon me; then would I sit, eyes staring, 
mouth open, until the horror of it passed 
away. When I say that I felt this, so also did 
my companions, except George, who remain- 
ed in his cheerfulness. Yet, as I knew, his 
was not the insensibility of the wretches who 
drank and sang with their fellows at my el- 
bow, but the confidence of one who is at 
peace with his Saviour and with himself. 

Understand that this was Saturday. If no 
respite came, we should suffer on the Mon- 
day morning. After the severe words of the 
Judge there seemed no hope. And—a thing 
which I had forgotten—who was to ask for 
this respite? For we were all four aban- 
doned—cast off by our friends. The mean- 
est, lowest, poorest rogue in the Press Yard 
was richer than ourselves: none so poor but 
he had some friends who would plead for 
him. We had none. 

The striking of the bells—that of St. Sepul- 
chre and that of St. Paul’s—became the knell 
of a parting soul: the cell was a tomb—dark- 
some, terrible: the sight of those who laugh- 
ed and roistered made the prospect more in- 
tolerable: the high walls found voices to 
mock at one: at moments, one scemed to go 
mad. 

‘‘Courage, lad”—George laid his hand 
upon my shoulder—‘‘they shall not hang 
thee. Remember, I know that none shall 
die except myself. This knowledge has been 
placed in my heart, I verily believe, for thy 
Somteet Shall Sylvia—shi ill that girl for 
whose sake all this trouble has been raised 
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—shall she have to weep and mourn because 
her only brother has been hanged? Never! 
That will not be permitted. What did thy 
eyes gaze upon just now, that made thy 
teeth to chatter?” 

‘George, I saw a gibbet, and a dangling 
body turning round and round, quivering 
upon the rope in dying agonies!” 

‘Twas my gibbet and my body. What 
are any agonies to me, seeing that they bring 
back joy and health to Sylvia? My gibbet 
—my rope—my body—” 

And even while he spoke there came the 
respite, as if to show the truth of his proph- 
ecy. We were not quite abandoned by our 
friends. There was one who, as soon as he 
heard the sentence, began to work on our be- 
half. 

It was the afternoon: the clock had just 
struck three: the day was cloudy, and the 
twilight was already falling upon this deep 
and narrow hole. I saw the Governor him- 
self appear at the other end of the yard, and 
with him one who was hidden by the throng. 
At sight of the Governor all sprang up with 
pale faces and trembling lips, and eyes of 
longing. For he brought a respite for some 
one. 

The poor merchant, the companion of my 
cell, ran to meet him as fast as his irons 
would permit, crying, “‘ My respite! my res- 
pite! It has come!” 

‘* Sir,” said the Governor, ‘‘no respite has 
come for you. Prepare for the worst.” 

He fell ‘back, laughing—he actually laugh- 
ed. ‘‘It will be here before the night,” he 
said. ‘‘The pretence has been carried on 
long enough—quite long enough. ButI am 
not concerned.” 

I watched him. He suddenly ceased to 
laugh; his cheek became white, his eyes 
stared ghastly. I knew that, like me, he had 
caught sight of that gibbet and that swing- 
ing body. Then I saw who accompanied 
the Governor. 

We were not abandoned, I say 
one friend still, and he was here. There was 
a respite, and it was for us; and the man 
who brought it was none other than my old 
friend and patron, the Reverend Prebendary 
Lorrymer, at sight of whom I was fain to 
cover my face with shame. 

‘*Sir,” he said to the Governor, ‘suffer 
me to have speech with these young gentle- 
men. Take me, Nevill, out of this place, 
which causes one to understand the tortures 
of the damned. Is there no retired spot away 
from their sight and hearing?” 

I led him with hanging head to the cell. 

He sat down on the bedstead. 

‘* Here,” he said, ‘‘is an awful twilight as 
of the tomb. Here we can converse as in 
the presence of death and the Great Judge 
of all. Nevill, unhappy boy, think not that 
this thy fate leaves us callous. Nay—” But 
here he stopped, while the tears ran down 
his cheeks. I fell on my knees before him. 
‘“Nay,” he recovered himself, ‘*’*twas not to 
weep with thee, nor to reproach thee, poor 
boy. Thy reading led thee into the false 
reasoning which comes of a little knowledge 
and a lack of wisdom. Thy generous heart 
caused thee to believe doctrines which are 
easy to proclaim and hard to be disproved. 
I blame thee not for Republican opinions, 
but for thy secrecy. Yet will I not reproach 
thee. Know, then, Nevill, that the sentence 
will not be carried into effect for a week 
longer yet. There is so much respite obtain- 
ed. I had much trouble to procure this fa- 
vor because the judges are severe, the temper 
of the better sort is exasperated, and the dan- 
ger from such as have been thy friends is 
very great; but there is a respite.” 

He then went on to an exhortation or dis- 
course on the duty of one in my position, 
which I forbear to set down, though I re- 
member it every word. 

This done, I ventured to ask him concern- 
ing my parents. That my father was still 
unforgiving I expected, and that my mother 
went all day long in tears surprised me not, 
though it added to the remorse of my heart. 
Sylvia was unconscious of all, and remained 
in the same condition. 

At this point, therefore, I thought it well 
to inform my patron of the strange reasons 
which had led George into the business. I 
told him all that I knew; how he conceived 
the idea that nothing but his own death 
would bring relief to Sylvia; how he would 
not kill himself, but sought death in one 
shape after the other; how, finally, at the 
suggestion of the man Archer, he was 
brougbt to the Club and made to lead the 
mob in the miserable little riot which they 

alled an insurrection. This narrative touch- 
ed hia deeply. I asked him, further, to tell 
the Lieutenant and Sister Katherine every- 
thing, in the hope that thus their hearts 
might be softened. 

He was greatly moved. He ordered me 
to bring George to the cell where he sat; he 
conversed with him alone for half an hour, 
while I stood outside the door. Then he 
called me again. 

‘‘This business,” he said, ‘grows more 
strange. It seems all—in every point—to 
have grown out of that fit which seized Syl- 
via. For, first, George was thrown into a 
kind of madness—the madness and melan- 
choly of love—thus he fell a victim to sug- 
gestions and illusions of the Evil One; final- 
ly, he became a ready prey to this man—this 
villain—the serpent whom we have nour- 
ished in our bosoms (but he shall stay there 
no longer), and was put up by him to lead 
what was hoped would prove a signal for 
general insurrection. Poor lad! Well, I 


We had 


bade him prepare for death, and he smiled; 
he says he is already as one dead; he is 
obeying the Lord’s will; Sylvia will recover 
and forget him; he is happy. Poor lad! 
Poor lad!” 

He presently rose with a few final words 
of forgiveness and blessing. Before he de- 
parted, he also spoke to our two companions 
words of admonition, which they received in 
good part. So he went away and hope re- 
vived. The cell ceased to be a tomb; and the 
striking of the clock ceased to be a knell for 
the parting soul. We were safe for a week 
longer. 

The next day being Sunday, we were all 
taken to the chapel for morning service, ex- 
cept those who refused to go on the pretext 
that they belonged to some other form of 
faith, but in reality because the condemned 
pew is a most dreadful place. Every Sun- 
day we had attended the chapel, so that the 
sight of the men about to be hanged had 
grown familiar. But this was the first time 
that we sat in that pew. 

Those who know not the chapel or the 
prison may be told that it was a large room 
of convenient proportions. The pulpit is 
affixed to the wall. A large space is railed 
off at either end, one for women and the 
other for men. The prisoners can attend or 
not, as they please; those who do, behave for 
the most part with some show of decency, 
though sometimes there is a brawl. ‘A small 
gallery near the pulpit gives seats to the 
Sheriff and others who come to hear the ser- 
mon preached to the condemned; and these 
themselves sit in a large square pew in the 
middle of the chapel. 

Nine- men and two women occupied the 
pew on this Sunday—namely, the merchant, 
our party of four, four or five rogues, male 
and female, and one, a murderer, who was 
brought out from the cell where, as soon as 


a murderer is sentenced, he is kept on bread ° 


and water, and watched day and night lest 
he should destroy himself. The middle of 
the pew is taken up by a black coffin, to re- 
mind the worshippers, if they needed other 
reminder, of the fate awaiting them. The 
chapel was this day filled with visitors who 
came to look upon convicts out of the com- 
mon—a City merchant of good reputation 
to be hanged for forgery; four young gentle- 
men to suffer for high treason; these were 
occupants of the pew not often to be seen. 
Well, I hope that our bearing and appearance 
satisfied them. The City merchant looked 
about the chapel smiling on the visitors; the 
pretence was to be kept up to the last. He 
carried a large Prayer-book, and he led the 
responses, though one of the warders acted 
as clerk, in-a loud and clear voice. When 
the sermon began, he turned his eyes to his 
companions in the pew, and, at the more 
striking periods, he gravely nodded his head, 
or emphasized with his forefinger, as if to 
press the point home to them. The wretch- 
ed murderer seemed beyond all feeling or 
consciousness; he lay huddled in the corner, 
and never moved during the whole service. 
The rogues, who were condemned for small- 
er crimes, listened in apparent attention; the 
coffin riveted their eyes; from time to time 
they passed their hands over their cold wet 
foreheads. Poor wretches! If the Church 
allowed the custom, I would long ago have 
caused prayers to be said for the souls of 
those whose flight, upward, or elsewhere, I 
so nearly shared! 

The service came toan end. Whenit was 
over, and we rose to go, our friend the mer- 
chant, who had borne himself so bravely, as 
I had noticed before in the Press Yard, 
turned suddenly white, and gazed with star- 
ing eyes before him. Then he reeled, and 
fell forward, lying along the coffin. 

They carried him out and gave him water 
to drink. Presently he recovered. 

‘* My respite,” he said, when he was brought 
back to the Press Yard, ‘‘is strangely delay- 
ed. I cannot understand the cause of this 
delay. Any other man would feel uneasy. 
But I am not—no—not in the least. It will 
come to-night—or, perhaps, the first thing to- 
morrow.” 

His daughter came to see him—the poor 
girl whom I had already seen—in the prison. 
Alas! the poor girl! Her eyes were stream- 
ing; she could hardly stand upright; she fell 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Currey Ripr.—Make your réséda and black figured 
challi with a bluntly rounded waist drawn down from 
pleats on the shoulders (without darts) next a long 
plastron of bengaline the color of the ground. Have 
a collar, wristbands, and belt of the bengaline edged 
with narrow jet. Make a French skirt with a bias 
seam in the back, and have a narrow flounce of the 
silk or the challi. A white Neapolitan hat with low 
crown and narrow brim, trimmed with a twist of réséda 
ribbon or velvet and long-stemmed clusters of migno- 
nette and pink roses, will be pretty with this dress. 
Keep your hair free from dandruff by shampooing and 
brushing, and the ends well clipped. 

TRAVELLER.—Your suggestions abont the first cloak 
of black mohair (it is not camel’s-hair) are excellent. 
Do not add a hood. For the second coat of black 
diagonal cloth the Bazar has given two designs prefer- 
able to that you suggest—one with a cape on page 240 
of Bazar No. 13; another the cloak for an elderly 
ladyriliustrated in Bazar No. 16. You can omit much 
of the trimming, and use rows of Hercules braid or 
grelot fringe. 

An On» Sussortper.—Full suggestions about lunch- 
eons are given in Mrs. Herrick’s book, What to Eat and 
How to Serve it,s00n to be published by Harper & 
Brothers. 

“Mippie Agrp.”—You will find a pretty model— 
with Supplement pattern—for your Henrietta cloth 
and bengaline dress in the ‘* Wool and Silk Costume’ 
illustrated on page 312 of Bazar No. 16. 

Friuenp or Harrens.—The best way to announce 
your engagement under the circumstances will per- 
haps be to give a dinner or reception, and present 
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your fiancé to your relatives; though if you confide 
your engagement to your dearest friend, with the re- 
quest not to mention it, the item will be most speedily 
circulated. 

Anxtiovus.—‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. Smith thank Mr. and Mrs. 
John Brown for their invitation to the wedding recep- 
tion of Miss Mary Brown and Mr. Jones, and regret 
that a previous engagement prevents their being pre- 
sent.” For further particulars see Manners and Social 
Usages. In regard to tie gift, no. 

Inquirrr.—l. You present a man to a woms an thus: 
**Mrs. Brown, allow me to present Mr. Smith.” You 
introduce women to women, or men to men. . It is 
better to accept such ah attention readily a fon ice- 
fully, expressing some slight regret perhaps for causing 
the trouble ,etc. 3, Fur trimming will not be worn in 
the summer. 

S. A. H.—An invalid may, 
the calls which she pay. Ata re- 
ception you will be presented by your hostess to the 
ladie s who are assisting her to receive 

‘renps.”—A Punch and 


of course, 
cannot otherwise 


send cards for 


Judy show or 





a juggler 
would be good means of entertainment. Failir 

let them have a romp, with old-fashioned healthfal 
umes, 


Caratina M.—It is entirely a question of preference 
whether to paint on the glossy or the dull side of cel- 
luloid. On the dull side you can paint in either oil or 
water-colors, but on the glossy side better results are 
obtained with oil. Do not mix the paints too thick, 
and dilute with a little turpentine if necessary. When 
water-colors are used on the dull side, the colors are 
used transparent for delicate effects, and with Chinese 
white for heavier work 

















Lynn.—For your 0 ey g dress get gray or gray- 
blue Cheviot. Make it as a coat bodice, with bl 
re pped silk revers pod vest, leg-o’-mutton sleeves, and 

in skirt The wrap may be a jacket of 

or a cape of the latter if more comir 
grenadine have a poit ted bodice, pleated a 
with a V of crépe de Chine or chiffon of becoming col- 
or, and add a gathered frill of lace or of the grena 1dine 
to give it coat Jength. Put a flounce t 
skirt. Get a black Neapolitan capo 
blue or clover-colored faille ribbon | 





becoming flowers. 


Reo.use.—Get light blue striped Scot sh flannel for 
one gown and pink for another, putting large white 
bishop sleeves in the latter; that is, if you mean wr tp 
pers, but if you mean bed-gowns, and like color 
white batiste powdered with biue blossoms an d dots. 
Make the latter with a yoke, deep ruffled collar, and 





very large sleeves with wide cuffs. 


‘ wg Send to the large 
New York stores for samp 


es of blue India silk and 


thin blue cotton curtain draperies with figures or flow- 
ered designs. 
Lrita.—Detailed answers to your inquiries about 


treating the face 
Girl Papers ; 


and hair will 
it will be 


be found in The Ugl; 
sent you from this office on 


receipt of F1 00. 

Krrry.—Get black French lace with dotted or bow 
knot design to trim your India silk gown 

Manoir A large et, or else a basket of flow 


ers, is the gi 
Mitpnen ead ila. 
JANE for sleeves of the same shade 
as your pretty caslimere. ma row gold 
ded with jet will trim it bett 


> young men graduates, 





Use 
galloon stuc- 
r than steel. Trim the 
same shade gat 


old-rose dress with surah ot the 








tan, ht dresses At} 

pearl gray dressed kid and tan undressed kid are most 
used. 

Mrs Cc. A s A plain princesse tea gown of yom 
jack silk, with black net front dotted with jet beads, 
will be jane for you. Use the char e silk as 
a skirt and waist jining under black Chantilly net. 


Get dark blue canvas or veiling for your summer dress, 
and trim with lengthwise revers and ribbons of black 
faille or satin. A coat bodice of the black India silk, 
with all the seams slashed below the waist line, with 
narrow pleated vest and revers and medium-sized 
sleeves will not enlarge your apparent size. We have 
not the patterns you mention. Bouillon cups will not 
take the ple “y eof ee: plates in your set of china. 

Miss M. A. Mo There is no “latest styie” 
gre aduates 4 we bea gloves. They will wear white or 
lig tht pearl gloves, or omit them altogether, as the class 
may decide 

Sunsoriper.—The oaly alteration you need make to 
the serpent green serge is to add jacket fronts and coat 
skirt of bengaline of the same shade or black, edged 
with narrow jet trimming. ‘There is no help, we fear, 
for the silk skirt that has begun to cut in the pleats, 
except to rip it apart, sponge with dilated ammonia, 
press out the pleats, and make it over us an English 
skirt. Make your entire dress of the beige gingham, 
and trim with a vest, coat frill, and deep cuffs of open- 
patterned embroide red muslin, Read about cotton 
dresses in Bazar No. 17 

X. Y. Z.—The plain dark blue China silk you design 
for summer travelling and country wear should be 
made with a seamless French waist, pleated or gath- 
ered at the waist line, with the ends passing under the 
skirt. This skirt must be a very simple bell skirt (as 
you have only ten yards), attached to a belt of jet gal- 
loon or of moiré ribbon, either blue or black, and en- 
tirely without trimming. There should be a founda- 
tion skirt of taffeta, or else the bell skirt should be 
lined throughout with thin twilled silk. Have medium- 
sized leg-o’-mutton sleeves, with a band of the trim- 
ming at the waist. Put the trimming around the high 
collar, and also as epaulettes, or in a point in front and 
back. 

A. M. L.—Perhaps when writing for samples you 
have not made it plain that you want “embroidered 
painsook or cambric heading through which ribbon 
an inch wide can be drawn.” It is thus known here 
in several of the large stores. Girls of five years now 
wear skirts quite long, in Kate Greenaway fashion, or 
else only reaching half-way between the knee and the 
top of the shoe. The short waist is being revived, but 
the preference is for waists of patural length. The 
brown linen is right. Your letter is in good form in 
every particular. Separate cards are most used, though 
there is a revival of the Mr. and Mrs. card for calling. 
The nz "I of the town should be on the card. 

A. C. C.—White and black dresses are now so fash- 
ionable th at you might add a vest and sleeves of black 
net dotted with jet beads or nail-heads to make your 
white India silk more becoming. Some gold galloon 
conld be added at the neck, waist, and wrists to give 
color, or else you might have jewelled trimming with 
several colors. In that case your black net could also 
be jewelled. 

Westeiie.—To “ brighten a solid black China silk 
dress for a girl of sixteen years,” make it with a 
gathered plastron, or a yoke of old-rose or gray-blue 
crépe de Chine (or else China silk) in a round waist, 
and trim the neck, the wrists, and belt with gold gal- 
loon. 

E. E. B.—We do not publish addresses in this col- 
umn 

A Matron.—From your graphic description it is ev- 
ident that you can wear a dark blue cordurette dress 
made with a slashed coat edged with narrow jet trim- 
ming, and a bell skirt fitted with darts in front and on 
the hips, and with a bias seam in the back. Cordurette 
is a ribbed wool goods similar to the heavy Bedford 
cord worn during the winter. For your soft carly hair 
get a low toque of black or bine open lace-like straw 
trimmed with wired loops of black lace, and pink or 
yellow blossoms, roses or genesta, or perhaps some 
morning-glories 

Mrs. E. E. W.—Make white piqné trousers for your 
boy of four years to wear with his summer kilt dresses. 
Light shirt waists are most worn. Infants’ dresses 
have a wide hem with clusters of tucks and feather- 
stitching, or else insertion above. The Bazar is glad 
to hear from an old friend like yourself who has 
known it from childhood. 

Mrs. E. W. M.—We do not reply to such inquiries 
by mail. Do not carry the drawn-work through the 
dotted pattern; the three-quarter-inch hem is the bet- 
ter width. Of the designs you enclose, that with leaves, 
marked No. 2, is prettiest. Many embroiderers prefer 
cotton; yours is the right size. We have no prettier 
letters than those yen send. Put the letter in one cor- 
ner of the napkin just inside the border. 
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Fig. 2.—Jacker ror Mountain Dress, Fie. 1. 


A PRETTY FLOWER-BASKET. 

HOME-MADE but not on that account clumsy jar- 

_ diniére is made by using a coarse cheap straw hat, 
and wiring it on the edge of the brim, so that its bends 
can be controlled. The crown is pushed in a little to 
make it stand evenly in its reversed position, and the 
wired edges are bent first into a square, then rounded into 
receptacles for four little tumblers. By ingenious stitch- 
ing around and across with carpet thread, the bends can 
be held firmly, and the tumblers secured in position. A 
bowl of the proper size—probably a cheap finger-bow] 
will be best for the purpose—is then planted in the crown. 
A supply of moss is crowded around and into the open 
spaces. If dry moss is used, it can be stained green with 
family dye. Long handles made of clothes-line can be 
sewed to the sides, and crossed over the top, and: fastened 
with a bow of wide satin ribbon. This receptacle can be 
used for cut flowers in water, or the glasses and bowl 
can be filled with earth, and hardy green things planted 
in them. It is a good idea when flowers are not abun- 
dant to have tradescantia—the tough little plant known 
as Wandering-Jew—growing in the bowl in earth, and 
small sprays of the same in water in the tumblers; it will 
keep all the season in the glasses by renewing the water 
once a week, and upon great occasions a few flowers can 
share the tumblers with the living green 3y this plan 





Fig. 2.—Back or BoatTine 
Dress, Fre. 1. 


Fig. 1.—Boatinc Dress.—[See Fig. 2.] 


Fig. 2.—Back or TENNIS 
reo , ‘ 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 18-29 Dress, Fie. 1 





Fig. 1.—Mountatn Dress.—[See Figs. 2 and 8.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-11. 











Fig. 3.—Surrt WaIst FOR MountTAIN Dress, Fis. 1 


the smallest bouquet is made to cover a good deal of 
ground. 

Anappropriate support for this jardiniéére is a circular 
tin tray projecting a few inches beyond it, the edge being 
filled with moss. Something of the kind may be neces 
sary if growing plants are used, as dampness would strike 
through the straw of the hat. Trays of tin or some other 
white metal that are highly polished and stamped with 
flowers are sold for ten cents each at many hardware 
stores. They are hardly elegant enough to put in an ap 
pearance among table appointments, but concealed by the 
moss, they serve a very good purpose 


A LEARNED JEWESS 

ie COHEN BACHARACH was born in Prague in 

4 the latter part of the sixteenth century; the mother, 
who was ‘‘a woman of great knowledge,” carefully edu 
cated the daughter, and together they took great delight 
in studying rabbinical literature. The most abstruse 
works written by the learned men among her people were 
thoroughly appreciated by the youthful pupil. Later in 


life her explanations of the ‘‘ festival and penitential 
prayers ” were listened to with rare pleasure. She was 
it is recorded, “in Aramaic translations and paraphrases 
on the Bible quite at home.” No less marked was her 


proficiency in Hebrew, which she read and wrote with 


ease and elegance.” 








Fig. 1.—Tennis Dress.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 42-51. 
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THLE CONSIDERATE JUDGMENT 


OF WOMANKIND. 


[¢ is often thrown out sneeringly that wo 
men are not only uncharitable but inex- 
orable in their judgment of each other. 
ly this is 
ence, 

That women may be exacting to the point 
of austerity in their demands upon the virtue 
and uprightness of each other, few will deny. 
But it is only the slippery woman, the trea- 
cherous woman, herself properly a subject of 
criticism, who praises indiscriminately, and 
that always because she has ends to gain; 
comparatively innocent ends very likely— 
desire to secure friends, desire to be thought 
amiable, desire of the praise of men-in re- 
turn 

3ut the just woman thinks only of the 
truth, and states it as she sees it, without 
fear or favor, and with no emotion of dislike 
for the woman in question, but only for the 


Sure- 
a statement unjustified by experi- 


qualities, and she will usually be the first to | 


do the other woman a service at need 

There is a certain class of men and wo- 
men, the former as well as the latter, who, 
loving gossip, and often with no thought of 
its consequences, retail the spicy incidents 
about people which have come to their know- 
ledge. But thatis hardly to be spoken of as 
a matter of deliberate judgment or want of 
charity. It is a sin, and a vulgar sin, but 
usually a thoughtless one, and one not at all 
confined to women. 

In fact, the usual woman, perhaps without 
being fully conscious of it, has an immense 
reverence for womanhood. She, long before 


philosophers and scientists, gropingly laid | 


hands upon the truth, knew that the material 
principle must be the first and highest of all, 
that the mother is the ancestor, that woman 
is the race. She will then accept no short- 
coming 
man that she live up to the loftiest standards, 
She forgives; she condones; but she does 
not deceive herself and say that failure is 
success, and that unrighteous lives are right- 
eous ones. 

Men of the same grade, out in the world, 
occupied with its affairs, with less time for 


serious thought, do not enter into the fineness | 
Their natural strength and | 


of the question. 
chivalry comes to the rescue of the woman 
under judgment. The sin is often less in 
their eyes; owing, perhaps, to their familiar- 
ity with the world, their standard is not uni 
versally so high as the standard of women is, 
and they are more or less influenced by per 
ception of the injustice which condemns her 
und Jets themselves go scot-free for the same 
ill-doing; and they consider the judgment of 
the good woman uncharitable, when it is only 
an instance of the natural recoil of dissimilar 
atoms, of alkali and acid, of negative and 
positive, of the practice of sin and the love of 
virtue. 

As a rule, then, women condemn the sin, 
but not the sinner. They even acknowledge 
that her experience of sin may be the ladder 
on which she shall climb to higher heights 
than they themselves are treading. They 
will sacrifice themselves in helping her up, 
if down the black pit of this well she has 
seen the star to climb to. 
see ler pass themselves upon her upward 
way. But all the same, they will not say 
that sin is not sin. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP .- 

has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty- five conte a bottle.—[Adv.]} 

Kari.pa, the dclicious Have you tried this new 
and delightful toilet-water? If not, do so !—{Adv.)} 





ADVERTISEMEN 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


<3 W. Baxer & Cos 


a. 


Ts 







from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


| Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


a 


Soild by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 


She demands of every other wo- | 


They will gladly | 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


HAVILAND & CO.’S CHINA 
At First Hands. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
A cream-of-tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—Zatest U. S. Gov- 
ernment Food Report. 
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Water Pitcuer. 





To set a handsome table Haviland 
China is a necessity. 

If you cannot examine our new goods 
in person, write for prices and description. 


FRANK HAVILAND, 


14 Barclay St., New York. 


EVERY LADY 


Should know what to wear and where to get it. For 


NEWEST STYLES AND LOWEST PRICES 


write for our illustrated spring 


CATALOGUE. Free. 


FREE. 


Everything worn by man, woman, or child. Address 
MAHLER BROS., 501-507 6th Ave., N. ¥. 








| A Woman 
Usually Knows 


how she wants a dress made 
but sometimes the dressmaker 
will not understand and must 
be shown what is wanted. 
With Ha tt’s Bazar Form 
at hand every 


lady can have 
her own way concerning the 
making of her Costumes, and 
effect a great saving in the cost 


Price of += Of her wardrobe. It’s a 
orm, iron 
Standard, simple matter to make 


Skirt sold 
separately, if 


your own dresses if you 
desired, for 
$3.50, have Hall's Bazar Form. 


Skirt wit 

Wood Write for illustrated brochure, 
ay **More Dresses for Less Money.” 
$3.00. 


Please mention ** Harper's Bazar.” 


Hall's 


Sent to any 
address on 
a ot 


is adjustable, 
size. 


SS 


HALL'S BAZAR FORM 
and can be made to fit NEARLY 





it becomes a model of yourself, 


When not in use it can be folded and put away 
like an umbrella. 


Bazar Form Co 


833 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
*» 173 REGENT STREET, 





MISS WILKINS’S 
New Volume of Stories. 


A New England Nun, and Other 
Stories. By Mary E. WILKINS. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25 


Clear, simple, natural, moving to a beautiful 





j 
| 
j 
| 


or pathetic, but always strong, Miss 


Wilkins’s stories are a delightful contribution 


finale, 
to literature, and New England is fortunate in 
having so loving and faithful a delineator.— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean, 

Any works of the originality, freshness, and 
life which Mary E. Wilkins lends to her crea- 
tions are worthy of perusal. The present vol- 
ume is full of graphic touches, and earnest, 
strenuous character; as a transcript of one 
phase of American civilization we commend it 
highly. —Churchman, N.Y. 

BY THE 
A Humble Romance, and Other 
16mo, Cloth, 


SAME AUTHOR 


Stories. Ornamental, 
$1 25. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


Bm” Either of the above works will be sent by mail, 
postage paid, to any part of the United States, Canada, 
or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 


Ivory Surface. 150 Tints. 
“Crown” Brand. 


For Furniture, Wicker- 
work, Metal Ware, Woud- 
work, and all purposes 
of decoration. 20c., 30c., 
40c., and $1.25. Postaye, 
Se. and 10c. Send for 
Tint Card, 


én: 
Diamond” Brand. 
For Baths and Hot- 
= Water Cans. Resists 
3, Boiling Water and Dry 
Heat. 60c. and $1.00. 
Postage, 10c. 
THE “ENGLISH ENAMEL PAINT CO., 
10 East 15th Street, New York. 


Ready for Use. 














Sold everywhere. 25 cts, Cake; 65 cts. Box, 3 Cakes; 
or Be - postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
Charles E. Cornell, Box 2148, N.Y. 


BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 


72 in., White and Cream ; 5% in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 


| BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
| REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Samples sent on application. 
J.R. LEESON & CO,, Sole Importers, 
| 295 Church St., N. ¥. Boston. 


EVERY 
When arranged to fit your own proportions and 
covered with a waist, 


LONDON, 


GRIFFITH'S ENGLISH ENAMEL, 





VOLUME XXIV., NO. 22. 





horoughly cleanses the teeth ana purifies the breath. 
Absolutely pureand harmless, Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. Price, 25c. 


AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 


Sold by all 5 mailed on receipt of 


ig 2 
Address Dr. I YON, 88 Maiden 


ane, N. 


ICE-CREAM MADE AT HOME 


Cheaply and quickly by using a Triple-Motion 
WHITE 


MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 
= Gearing completely covered. 
MA) Tubs will never shrink and fall to 
pieces. Cans of heavy tin plate. 
Beaters are tinned and malle- 
“ able iron, so they will not 
break if droppedon tothe floor,and 
the only Freezer in the wide world 
having the Triple Motion, where- 
by the cream is beaten smooth and 
fine during the freezing process 
Costs no more than cheap imitations. 

Inguire for the “ White Mountain” 
dealer in house-furnishing goods. 

A copy of “ Frozen Dainties,” a collection of choice 







of your local 


| copyrighted receipts for ice-cream. sherbet, water-ice, 


| The Philadelphian. 


sketching.- 


| A Hazard of New Fortunes. 


etc.,will be mailed free to any address upon application. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 
144 Hollis Street, Nashua, N. H. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY’ 


RECENT ISSUES: 
A Novel. 


50 ceuts, 


By Lovis J. 
Jenninos, M.P. 
The author has succeeded in presenting a charming 

heroine. The book is full of bright characte:- 

“Saturday Review, Loudon. 

A Field of Tares. A Novel. 
40 cents. 

The Golden Goat. 
Novel. By Paur 
J. Sarrorp. 


By Cio Graves. 


(La Chévre d’Or.) A 
Anexe. Translated by Mary 
lilustrated. 50 cents. 

A very graceful and pleasant romance. . . . The set- 
ting is picturesque, and the flavor of the tale decidedly 
piquant and original.—Boston Courier. 

A Novel. 
By W. D. Howe ts. 12mo, $1.00; 
8vo, 75 cents. 
Never has Mr. 


Illustrated. 


Howells written more brilliantly, 


| more clearly, more firmly, or more attractively.—V.Y. 


| A Secret Mission. 





T) ibune. 


Annie Kilburn. A Novel. 


75 cents. 


By W. D. Howe ts. 


It certainly seems to us the very best book that Mr. 
Howells has written.—Spectator, London. 


The Lost Heiress. A Tale of Love, 


and Adventure. By Ernest GLANVILLE. 


Battle, 
40 cts. 
Designed to quicken the pulses and set the blood to 
flowing in swifter currents. Those who like such 
absorbing and exciting themes will flud something 
sufficiently thrilling in these pages to gratify their 
desires.— VN, Y. Journal of Commerce, 
The Great Taboo. 
40 cents, 
The story is full of surprises, and it is worked out 
with a cleverness most unusual.—Boston Courier. 


A Novel. 


A Novel. By Grant ALLEN, 


By E. Gerarp. 
40 cents. 


A tale of Poland, narrated in such realistic fashion 
and with such abundance of local color as to make it 
valuable help to history... . The story is #8 strong as 
the inherent charm is real.— Philadelphia Telegraph, 


Her Love and His Life. A Novel. By F. 


W. Rospinson. 30 cents. 


In ** Her Love and His Life” Mr. Robinson’s readers 
will renew the pleasure they have always found in his 
books, in his skilful evolution of plot, and in his clear, 
clean, and rapid writing, in which there is not a word 
too much.—.. Y. Mail and Express. 


Marcia. A Novel. By W.E. Norris. 40 cents. 


Whoso takes up “ Marcia” in expectation of finding 
a story as good in its way as its forerunners from the 
same hand will assuredly not be disappointed.—Sat- 
urday Review, Loudon. 


Stand Fast, Craig-Royston! A Novel. 
Wituiam Biack. Illustrated. 50 cents. 


Mr. William Black has, in more ways than one, given 
us something that is worthy of his talents, in “Stand 
Fast, Craig-Roysion 1”... Among all his studies of 
character we recall none that is so carefully thought 
out »ud artistically finished as that of this strange old 
humbug, and none of his ideal women who are so 
charming and so womanly as Maisrie. — NV. Y. Mail 
and Express. 

The Wonderful Adventures of Phra the 
Phoenician. A Novel. By Epwin Lester 
ARNOLD. Illustrated. 50 cents. 

A decidedly original, bold, and ingenious piece of 
fiction. ... The whole complicated story is wrought 
out with much skill, and with decided descriptive and 


imaginative power.—N. Y. Tribune, 


By 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 

The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. 
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) VERY SKIN AND SCALP DISEASE, WHETHER 
4 torturing, disfiguring, humiliating, itching, burn- 


I 


ing, bleeding, scaly, crusted, pimply, or blotchy, with 
loss of hair, from pimples to the most distressing 


eczemas, and every humor of the blood, whether 
simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, is speedily, per- 
manently, and economically cured by the Curioora 
Remevixs, consisting of Curtorra, the great Skin 
Cure, Curioura Soar, an exquisite Skin Purifier and 
Beanutifler, the Curioura Resorvent, the new Blood 
and Skin Puritier and greatest of Humor Remedies, 
when the best physicians and all other remedies fail. 
This is strong Jangnage, but true. Thousands of 
grateful testimonials from infancy to age attest their 
wouderful, unfailing, and incomparable efficacy. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curtovna, 50¢.; Soap, 
Qc.; Resorvens, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug and 
Chemical © 7 ition, Boston, Ma 

Send for ‘* How to Cure Skin and. Blood Diseases. 


as ~=6Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily “@®8 
sz skin prevented by Curioura Soar. “6s 


Rheumatism, Kidney Pains, and Muscular 
\ Weakness relieved in one minute by the Cuti- 


ouna Anti-Pain Prasrer. 25¢ 
(REGISTERED). 


GAINS POPULARITY EVERY DAY. 


It is known all over THE WORLD as being 
the most perfect - fitting. Reduces the Size, 
Lengthens the Waist, and retains the beautiful 
symmetry of its Form until completely worn out. 


FIVE MODELS, 


SUITABLE FOR ALL FIGURES. | 


EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED. 
There sold, 
genuine 


are many imitations 
pair is marked 


JUDIC, 


and can be had only from or through 
SOLE OWNERS, 


Simpson, Crawtord & SiMpson, 


NEW YORK. 
Mail Orders promptly attended to. 


N. B.—When ordering, please say whether 
or Short Waist, High or Low Bust. 


Daniels Sons, 


IMPORTING RETAILERS, 


but every 


Long 


Are showing this season in their 


COLORED DRESS COODS 
DEPARTMENT 


Exceptional values in CASHMERES and HENAI- 
ETTAS (strictly all wool), in all shades, including 


Evening Colors ; also, Greys, Tans, and Browns, 


at 49¢., 79¢., and 98e. yard. 

Nun's Veilings in all the new summer shades 
(all wool), at 69e. yard 

Albatross, also for summer wear, in Navy, 
Grey, Tans, and Brown, at 49. yard. 


Broadway, 8th and 9th Sts., N.Y. 


“VERY lady knows some 
1 of the ways RIBBONS 
~ can be used; you may 
more about them, with- 
out cost, by writing for a list 
of particulars on the sub- 
ject. Address 


“FAIR & SQUARE,” 


65 Greene St., Ne New York. 


PLUSHES. 


NOR MANDIF VRAIS He ee 
é buying elsewhere 
und 


learn 


samples 


tow: sep 


phate at 
es. no two colors same sinde. 
wi this pape in writing to us. 


XEVILLE MFG Manvill 


end you 


Co. 














HARPER’S BAZAR. 






Dr. Warner’s 
Coraline Corsets are 
made in black, white, 
drab and ecru, and in 24 Styles to fit every form 
and taste. They cost no more than those boned 
with whalebone or horn, and are much superior. 
Warner's 


Coraline Dress Stays in place of whalebone, as 


Leading dressmakers also use Dr. 
g 


they are more reliable and do not, like whale- 
bone, become bent and distorted with use. 
Sold by leading merchants throughout the world. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
New York, Chicago, 


London, Paris and Berlin. 


* eal 
Conti (ec Kk Ce 


LONDON AND PARIS STYLES. 


Dinner and Reception Dresses, Suits, 
Capes, Wraps, Jackets. English Cloth 
Waterproofs. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR. 


Misses’ and Children’s Dresses and 
Suits, Infants? Outfits, Silk Skirts, 
Sacques, and Wrappers. 





» ? 
Droadevay AS 1 9th dt. 
c 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Le Boutillier Bros. 


i4th St., New York. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


'39c. 
‘506. 


T-ineh White ‘Shanghai Silk, (59o. 


‘want 85e 
American Sateens, lic. quality... 736. 





New Pigured India Silks, choice ) 


desigus, worth 5¥e 


Glacé Surahs (changeable), worth 


eS acd sane 5 wicad «BREE 


Shantong Pongees, India Silk Fin- 


1156, 


is sh, worth 25e¢ 
Scotch Ginghams, forme ily: Bde. } 195 
GE Bi aol a war ete cwaandeseacs C. 


50-inch Cheviots, Flake Chee ks, best } ‘69 
colorings, $1.50 quality. ... C. 


French Cheviots, Checks and | AOe. 


Plains, worth _ 5; 
14th St., N.Y. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 





Ladies’ 





LACES AND HANDKERCHIEF’. 


We have now on sale 150 
pieces of Black Silk Drap- 
ery Nets, 48 inches wide, at 
$1.50, $2.00, $2.50, and 
S33. 00 per yard; special 
value. 

Black Silk Flounces,Demi 
Flounces, Trimming Laces, 


in Chantilly, Hand - Run 
Spanish, Marquise, Mon- 
tilla, and Point Venetian. 
Duchesse, Point Gauze, 
and Valenciennes Laces, 
Flounces, Handkerchiefs, 


and Bridal Veils. 
Run Spanish Scarfs, Fichus, 
and Parasol Covers. 

Chiffon Trimming Laces, 
in Black, Cream, and the lat- 
est Evening Shades. Nor- 
mandy, Val, Point de Gene, 
Torchon Laces,and Inser- 
tion in all widths. 

In our Handkerchief De- 
partment will be found Nov- 


Hand- | 


elties in Ladies’, Misses’, and | 


Gentlemen’s Linen Cam bric 
Handkerchiefs. Hemmed, 
Hemstitched, Embroidered, 


ijand with colored borders. | 
|A special line of Ladies and | 


| Gentlemen’s Initials at 
| cents each. 


25 


| JAMES McCREERY & CO., 





Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


A DELSARTE EXERCISE 


IN A 


Delsarte 








Send for Price List. 


Delsarte Corset Co. 
142 W. 23d STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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BARBOUR’S 
FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 


— 


427 


RY GOODS 


% PRICE. 


We will inangurate during May the greatest 
sacrifice sale that has ever occurred in 
the Retail trade. Goods suld during this sale 
cannot be duplicated at double the price. Send 
for samples, and compare with those from othe: 
houses. 

Samples of our goods or any desired informa- 
tion will be cheerfully giver 

In ordering samples customers should be 
explicit as to price, color, and kind of material, 
stock is so large gemeral orders cannot be properly 
filled, 

Purchases sent free of all Mail or Express 
Charges within 100 miles of New York. All pur- 
chases to the amount of $5.00, or over, sent free to 
any part of the United States. 

Money refunded in every instance where 
not found satisfactory. 


Established 50 years. 


JACKSON’S, 


777 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY, 
Importers and Retailers. 
A FEW OF THE BARGAINS 
BLACK DRESS GOODS. 





s our 


goods are 








20) pieces Black All-w« Dress Goods, comprising 
Surah, Serge, Henrietias, Striped Batistes, M iit 
Brilliantine, and 42-inch wide Hemet “i Side 
band Camel's-Hai: Nun’ s-Veilins W for 
this sale.. d 39e. 


148 pieces 46-inch wide Black Be 


iford Cord, ¢ 


mere Sublime, Black Henrietta, Novelties in le n- 
stitched Veiling, and Armures in stylish wenve 
Cost to import, $1.25; at...... -- 49C. 


SILES. 
es Double-Warp Surah, 
ind Stri ped ; 

ur reg 


OF > 
250 pier 


in Black-and-White 
uso, Black-and-White Prit 
sular 79c. quality at 3 


Checked 

Chiva Silk, « 
19S pieces 24-inch Black Surah Dress Silks; also, 

real India Wash Silks. Specials in Black-and-W hit« 


Plaid Triple-Warp Surahs, in beautiful styles. Never 
sold for less than $1.00; for this sale. 59e. 
95 pieces Sewing- Silk Grenadine in Armure and a 
variety ¢ rf Satin Sti ripes ; also, Black C: repe de Chine, 
luced from $1.25 to.. 80c. 


GRAY DRESS GOODS AND WASH GOODS. 





Embroidery, Knitting, and | 


Croce het Work. 


Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macrame, 
and other Laces. 
Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 
LI 


INEN FL OSS in in Skeins or Balls, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR'’S. 


RIDE of the WES 


BLEACHED MUSLIN. 


Unequalled in quality, and free from all chemicals in- 
jurious to the fabric. 
Underwear. 
brand, and take no substitute. 


Manufactured with great care for 
In purchasing garments, ask for this 














This muslin is for sale by all leading wholesale 
tail dry-goods dealers in the United States in 36 inch, also 
for pillow « cases in 4s acd 45 inch widths. 


and re- 


The Braid that is known the world around. 





SUCCESS! PARIS. 

The Corsets of Mmes. DE VERTUS sceurs, 12 Rue 
Auber, Paris, are recommended by the Medical Faculty 
because of their hygienic properties. The suppleness and 
elasticity consequent on their careful and special make are 
so remarkable that the bust and the body feel no press- 
ure from the corset. Hence their immense success. 

These invaluable Corsets are sold by all the great 
dressmakers in the principal towns abroad. 





PRIESTLEY’S BLACK SILK-WARP CLAIRETTE 


is almost as cool as muslin, yet does not show the lining through, never frays, crocks, nor changes color, 


and sheds dust perfectly. 


All the Priestley Fabrics are STAMPED EVERY FIVE YARDS, on the under side of the selvedge, 


with the manufacturers’ 
genuine. 


hame 


(B. Priestley & Co.) in Gilt letters. 
They are for sale by the principal dealers throughout the United States. 


Unless so stamped they are not 








a whole library of misc« 


| it to every anxious mothe 


79 pieces Black-and-White Striped Mohair Bri 
tine and Mixe 1 Cheviot Suiting, 
to close 


Han 
reduced from 6hc. ; 
ee 2He. 
350 pieces Scotch Ginghams, Stylish Plaids, Batis e, 

French Satines, Org candies. Lawns, Outin Cloth, and 

40-inch wide Challies, reduc a from 15 
.; for this sale Oc., 12. 


35¢ 





Ladies’ Black All-Wool Blazers, Black Gros-Grain Co 
lar and Facing, value $10.00 86.98 
Ladies’ White Lawn House Wrappers, Embroidered 
Trimming, value $1.50... 98e. 





THE CELEBRATED 


J.B.D. 
Black Linen-Back Velvet Ribbons, 


FOR DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


IS THE BEST MADE. 











| a baby, and she 


MRS. HERRICK’S 


BOOKS FOR THE 


HOUSEHOLD. 


House-keeping Made Easy. 


HER 
16mo, Cloth, 


By CHRISTINE TERHUNE RICK. 


pp. Viil., 314. $1 00. 


¥ 


So full of common-sense and sound precepts that 


we take pleasure in commending it to all persons who 
desire to live with reasonable comfort on compara- 
tively limited means.—.\. Y. Sun. 
These papers are thoroughly pract 


and will both be liked and 


cal aud sensible, 


do goud.—The Congrega- 
tionalist, Boston 
This book is a jewel. Let 


Beacon, 


no thinking house-keeper 
fail to get a copy. 


out 
sOston 


Cradle and Nursery. 
TERHUNE 
Cloth, 


By CHRISTINE HERRICK, 


pp. vil., 298. 16mo, $1.00. 


The object of the author is to show how to bring up 
addresses herself to the task with a 
practical earnestness that 
Nothing 


given, and in many 


makes her work one of t 


are 
value seems to be omitted in the plain di- 


rections a household the little 


book will do more real good than could be effected by 


silaneous works. We commend 


; it will answer a thousand 


1estions, and save much wear and tear of excite- 


q 
ment as well as unnecessary doctor’s bills, often a 
troublesome item in the family expenses.— JN. Y. Jeur- 


nal of Commerce 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 
The 


will be sent b 


above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 


the publishers, postage prepaid, to any 


| part of the Unite d States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt 
of the price. 











OLD CYNIC. 
INNOCENT PUPIL. 
OLD CYNIC, 


PROOF. 

“Sweers are said to be had for the teeth.” 

“They are, very. My wife made a pie the other 
day, and I broke five of my front ones trying to bite 
through it =x: 

Mas. Younowire (to pretty applicant). ** No, I don’t 
think you will do.” 

Apruioant. * But Iam ableto cook in: the best style.” 

Mrs. Younewire. “I, guess I know my business; 
I advertised for a plain cook.” 





EVIDENCE. 


TRYING TO THE READER 


“THAT GIRL HASN'T A PRETTY SMILE.” 
“WHY, SHE HASN'T SMILED ONCE SINCE WE'VE BEEN 
“THAT PROVES WHAT I SAID.” 











TO you?” 
“Tes: 


‘*Shure,” 


But, woe.is me! 
And neath thy ministrations doth not bloom. 

And know the reason, Lakewood, by this token: 
A wailing babe dwells in th’ adjoining room 





oy = 


A CHANCE ACQUAINTANCE. 


“Dip you SAY CONGKESSMAN FLOUKER HAS SPOKEN 


"BOUT THREE HOURS AT ONE TIME, AT A PERLIT- 
ICAL MEETIN’ OVER TO PHILLIPS’S CORNER.’ 


NICELY PUT. 


“Whatever became of that tall handsome valet of yours, Lord Noodles 
by 2” asked Miss Hobbs. 


“Oh I had to dischawge him. 
and take him for Lord Neodleby, and me for the valet,” 
“Oh, dear me!” said Ethel. 
old saying, ‘ Never judge by appearances’?” 


_——— 


TO A HEALTH RESORT. 


I love thy mild and balsam-laden breezes; 
Thy genial warmth I love, thy soft-toned days; 
Thy prospect all my we aried nature pleases, 
And I admire thy lazy restful ways. 


my health is sadly broken, 


Catrtyie Smirh. 


“ Bridget,” said Barrows, angrily, **I told you tohave my hot water 
the first thing in the morning. 
replied Bridget, **and didn't I bring it up, and lave it at the 
door last hight 80 as it would be in time, sir ?” 


—-_~>——--- 


Mirkman. “Shall 1 leave the usual quart of milk on the front step, 
ma’am, in the morning ?” 

Mistress or tue House. * No. 
80 much like rain.” 


—__—~—— 


Rerorran. “ How did your banquet go off, Banklurk 2?” 
Banxiurk. * Not as well as it might, you know 
called on a gentleman who had lost au eye, an ear, and a leg to augwer to 


the toast, ‘Our absent members.’” 


N LOOKING AT HER,” 


forward.” 


Wage. ‘You are wrong, sir. 
ahead of the horses.” 


* Japanese novels sometimes run up into hundreds 


of volumes.” 
*Hamph!” 


at second hand.” 


Lirtie Mueury. 


Miss Amy?” 


Amy. * Indeed I do, Mr. Mugley.” 


Lirtix Mveury. “ Oh, thank you!” 


" THE RIVALS. 


suid Waggles. 


a 


“Do you admire handsome men, 





“T don’t wonder that a 
the eyes of the Japanese look as if they were bouglit 


" i | 
ll 
Be 


CUSTOMER (to waiter). 
THE MILK HOT.’ 


CURIOUS ENOUGH. 

** Most extraordinary term they have at Oxford 
for a man who flunks.” 

“ What is it?” 

“They say he is plucked—and that because he 
is not ripe.’ 

When an admirer accidentally calls Miss Rose by 
the name of some other girl, he finds that her temper 
is not as sweet as it is when the right name is used. 

ES, 

‘*Fingers were made before forks,” remarked 
Miss Elder, at the table. 

“ Mine weren't,” replied Miss Flipp, spitefully. 





> 


Conpvotor. “ Step forward there, please." 
Teatre Passenger. 


“Tm forward as far as I can go. 


SAME THING. 
“[D LIKE SOME CRACKERS AND A BOWL OF MILK. 
WAITER (giving the order). 


HAVE 


“ONE OYSTER STEW!” 


A BRUTAL SENTIMENT. 
I'm never, never sick at sea, 
And how I Jangh and roar 
At those who, full of misery, 
Would like to walk ashore! 
<oncinieiealipibibiltaation 
Kine.ry (visiting Bingo). “I like to come over 
to your house (puff), because I always (puf’) fee! 
such absolute freedom about smoking. My wife 
(puff) makes such a fuss about it. I don’t sup- 
geen it makes the slightest difference to your wife, 
does it?” 
Bingo (placidly) “No; not so long (puff) as I 
have a guest.” 


Strangers would mix us up, ye know, 
* returned the peer. 
“And doesn’t that prove the truth of the 


I think a pint will be enough, it looks 


The toast-master 


There’s no room 


There's about six miles of space just 





a 


oe ee SRL Zar 65 Aisi] 


es 


SUPPLEMENT. 


GLIMPSES BACKWARD. 


fgXHROUGH that long dark stretch of a 
i thousand years lying between the fifth 
and fifteenth centuries the greatest luxuries 
were books. So costly were they that it was 
next to impossible for any but the richest to 
procure such expensive treasures, the more’s 
the pity, since but inches of information, so 
to speak, remain to tell the story of their 
worth and the tale of wonderful garniture, 
both binding and ornamentation revealing 
the peculiarly rich and varied handicraft then 
in vogue. 

Much of the transcribing of the period was 
done by residents of religious houses; boards 
of hard wood, over which leather was 
stretched, enclosed these precious treasures, 
and further protection by metallic corner 


pieces and massive clasps preserved the | 


leaves from injury. 

Literary treasures intended for royal house- 
holds and ecclesiastical dignitaries, and copies 
for churches and monasteries had side casings 
of ivory on which appropriate subjects were 
carved in silver, of quaint fretwork pattern, 


and otherwise distinctively honored by the | 


addition of gold plaques, studded with gems 
and jewels. Both sets and single volumes 


were carefully incased in boxes no less ex- | 


pensive than were the brilliant bindings. 

In the British Museum may be seen an 
eighth-century relic, and in this antique 
binding are enclosed the St. Cuthbert Gos- 
pels and MSS., written, it is recorded, with 
great beauty; the binding is of velvet inter 
mingled with silver, with a broad silver bor- 
der enriched with inlaid gems. 

Coming to the eleventh and twelfth centu- 
ries, we reach another form of treasure— 
manuscript upon vellum. 
tych covers, which means ‘‘a double writing 
tablet, such as could be folded, and so enclos- 
ing the work of the scribe.” 

Diptychs in the time of the Roman em- 
perors were of two kinds: first, consular, ex- 
pressly for presentation gifts on entrance 
upon official duties. These offerings were 
of the greater value since was added, upon 
the outer side, a portrait of the giver. An 


ecclesiastical diptych was rich in scenes | 


from sacred history. 
The inner surface of wax showed the 


writing; the outsides of this double tablet | 


revealed models of artistic handicraft. There 
were sixteen medallions on each side, repre- 
senting ancient prophets and saints, with 
their symbols and inscriptions in ancient 
uncial letters, and, as a grand finish, the 


whole was surrounded with foliage of ivory | 


work in the Greek style. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Extract of BEEF. 


The best and most economical “Stock” for 
Soups, Ete. 

One pound | oe forty-five pounds of 
prime lean Beet 








Send for our book of receipts showing use 


of ARMOUR’S EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. 
ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. 





ASK YOUR STOREKEEPER FOR 





ENAMEL Starrs Sittin 


VOR beautifying and decorating the home it has no 
equal. For interior decoration, suitable for 
wood, wicker, metal, glass, earthenware, etc. Put up 
in self-opening tins ready ‘for immediate use. Made 
in every color, shade, and tint. Prices, by mail, Tins, 
60 cts., Tinlets, 20 cts. 


BATH ENAMEL 


SPECIALLY MADE 10 RESIST THE ACTION OF 
BOILING WATER. TINS, BY MAIL, 70 CTS. 








Aspinatt’s Enerisin Enamer. was awarded the first 
prize medal at Paris§in 1889, and the only gold medal 
at Edinburgh in 1890. Beware of worthless imitations, 


Wholesale Depot for the United States, 


384 BROADWAY NEW YORK, 


DIECKERWOFF, RAFFLOER & CO, 


Liebig Company’ s= 


FOR IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 
Get genuine only 


with this signature 


of Justus von Liebig in blue. 
Keeps for any length of time anywhere, 
MAKES THE BEST BEEF TEA. 


—Exitract of Beef. 


These had dip- | 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
A GREAT DESIDERATUM. 


Some lower-cost brands of baking powders 
are now being pushed on the market which, 
from being made of inferior materials, lose 
their strength quickly after the can is ounce 
opened. At the second or third baking there 
will be noticed a falling off in strength. 

There is given in the United States Gov- | 
ernment report of baking-powder tests the 
case of a sample which, tested when fresh, 
gave an average of 1244 per cent. of leaven- 
ing-gas. The same sample, tested a few days 
after being opened, had lost one third of its 
strength. A subsequent test showed it to 

contain but 844 per cent., or but three fifths, 
| of its original leavening-gas. 


_—— NUTRITION 


SAFE (4) ) 
‘NOURISHING: 5 





It will retain its strength until used. No 
other baking powder will. Government 


ORIGINAL: pai a 
eT OERIAL GRAN 
MPEt ~ ap, REGISTERED TRADE r> Ni Uy 
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\ THE 
_ GREAT 
S\_ MEDICINAL 









Chemist Mott states that the Royal is su- | 
perior to other brands, because of the per- 
fectly pure cream of tartar used in it, and | 
because of the method of its preparation and 
| the proper proportion of its ingredients. 

| It is always the case that the consumer 
suffers in pocket, if not in health, by accept- 
| ing any substitute for the Royal Baking 
| Powder, especially when the substitute is 
offered on the ground that it is cheaper. 

The Royal Baking Powder is the embodi- 
ment of all the excellence that it is possible 
to attain in an absolutely pure powder. It 
is always strictly reliable. It is not only 
more economical, but will make more whole- 
some food. 


HAIR (Established 1861.) At Wholesale Prices 
Natural Curly Bangs, $1.50; Switches, stems 
239 in., 2 0z., 18 in. long, 90c. 3 244 oz., 20in. long, $1.50; 
Gray,$2 and $3; White, #5; Ladies’ and Gents’ Wik gs $10: 
Salvatorinm for Gray Hair, $f. One pair of Shell rimp- 
ing Pins by mail, 15¢. Henry wee Syracuse, N. Y. 


| 
| Royal Baking Powder will not deteriorate. | 
| 
| 
} 


digestive organs. We refer to the 


and superior nutritive and medicinal 
depended on for infants, from birth ; 


sufferers from impaired digestion. 
been saved; thousands of healthy ch 
alike by the public, by physicians, a1 


SOLD BY DRUGCISTS. 





time, and has become a necessity in the househould. 
cordially recommend it from our own knowledge of its good qualities, for 
we have used it with the most gratifying results— 7ilens “one 





UR readers scarcely need an introduction to the best tood known for 
children and invalids, and for that matter for healthy people also, who 
desire in a food the acme of nutrition with the least possible tax on the 


well-known IMPERIAL GRANUM, 


which has through a long experience of years justly earned its title of 
IMPERIAL, and we can truthfully assert that no preparation is so nicely and 
carefully prepared, or so liberally certified to as a food of unrivalled delicacy 


worth. The food of all others to be 


for nursing mothers and children; for 
invalids and convalescents ; and as an article of diet for the aged and for 
Through its use thousands of lives have 
ildren bespeak its value. 


It is praised 
It has stood the test of 
Furthermore, we can 


id the press. 


Washington, D re 18 


__ SulPPine DEPOT, JOHN CARLE & SONS, KEW YORK, 





Packer's Tar Soap 


Is One of Nature’s Remedies, and the 
IDEAL TOILET SOAP. 
Soothing “Of great value for cleansing the scalp, and is soothing and healing in 
and irritable conditions of the skin.”’— Toledo Medical and Surgical Reporter. 
: “Bland, lathers readily, and in odor recalls the breath of balsamic 
Refreshing. woods.”—Marion Harland. 


Sold by druggists, 25 cents. Mention Harper's Bazar, and send 10 cents for sample (half-cake) to 


|THE PACKER MFC. CO., 100 Fulton Street, New York. 














“Open the can, pour the contents 
‘into a stew pan and bring to boiling 
point, stirring the soup gently so as 
to prevent scorching, then serve.” 

That is all; five hours’ work done 
in five minutes. No cooking, di- 
luting, adding this, that or the 
other, no culinary science required, 
the price within your reach and your 
choice of eighteen different varieties. 

“Exquisite in flavor” says Marion Harlana. This) 
'vouches for the quality. Look out for imitations. 


A Lesson in Cookery. 
| 





Green Turtle, Terrapin, Chicken, Consommé, Purée of Game, Malligatawny, Mock Turtle. Ox Tail. 
Tomato, Chicken Gumbo, French Souillon, Julienne, Pea, Printanier, Mutton Broth, Vegetable: | 
Beef, Pearl Tapioca ; : | 

For sale by all the grocers 
A sample can sent on receipt of the postage, 14 cents 


The Franco-American Pull Ci 


West Broadway and Franklin St., New York. 














sE NONE OTHER 
Caation. — None Genuine dnt those bearing ae word « FRANCE » and the signature CH. FAY. 





7) BARRYS TRICOPHEROUS 


FOR THE 
impurities from the scalp, prevents baldness andgray hai 

and causes the hair to grow Thick, Soft and Beautiful. H A I R 
fallible for curing eruptions, diseases oftheskin, glandsand AND 
muscles, and Ay ener aere: burns, bruises, sprains, Ss K | N 
&c. or by Mail, 50c 

BARCLAY Uc Onn Li Stone See Nese Work. ESTABLI 


FACIAL BLEMISHES, 


The la-gest establishment in the world for the treatment 
of the skin and scalp, eczema, moles, warts, superfluous hair, 
birthmarks, moth, freckles, — wrinkles, red nose, red / 
veins, oily ‘skin, acne, black neads, barbers’ iteh, sears, pit- 
tings, powder marks, facial development, ete. Consultation 
Free, at office or by letter. 128-page Book on all Skin and 
Sealp Affections and their Treatment sent (sealed) for We. 


JOHN H, WOODBURY, Dermatologist, 
25 W. 42d St.,N.¥. City, 


MILLER BROS: STEEL PENS 


Are AMERIGAN “4 the BEST. 


Anelegant dressing exquisitely perfumed, removes = 


HED 180}, 








Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
For the Skin and Scalp. 


Prepared by a Dermatologist with 2 years’ ex- 
perience. dighly indorsed by the me sdical pro« 
ession ; unequaled as a remedy for eczema, 
scaldhead. oily skin, pimples, flesh worms, ugly 
complexion, etc. Indispensable as a toilet article, 
and a sure preventive of all diseases of the skin, 


At aren or fivin mail, Price SOc. 


NESS AND HEAD NOISES cunts 
by Peck's Invisible Tubular Ear Cushion 
pers heard. Successful when al! rem 

@aill. Gold only by FP. Hiscox ,853 B’way, N.Y. Write for book of proo! FREE 


You can live at home and make more money at work for aa 





















MILLER BROS. Curtery Co, MERS. of STEEL PENS 
MERIDEN NN Ink Erasers*"° P ¢ y than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 
ly outfit FREER. Terms REx. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. | 











‘SPENCERIAN 
~ STEEL PENS 


ARE THE BEST 


FOR 
SS COR, 


EXPERT WRITERS : ou ca) Ho. 






WRITING 





ENGROSSING = axl EANGULAR PE PEN. 
Soro sy STATIONERS evervwuere. 


Samples FREE on receipt t return postage, 2 cents 


SPENCERIAN PEN C0, "new vork. 


ot NEW PI PERFUMES a 
VOODWORTH iS 


; % ounce =i andar. for Zick nataanpe 
Zz C nator mide & SONS, ROCHESTER, N.% 








‘You press the 
hutton, 


- 
we do the rest. 





Seven New Styles and Sizes 
ALL LoApED With §='pansparent Films, 
For sale by 1 Photo. S k Dealers 

THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 


Send for Catalogue. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 








Corns Positively Gured. 


Daisy Corn Cure, 15 cents a box. 
Other remedies fail; this does not. 
Sold by Druggists, or sent post-paid 
on receipt of price. Star Bunion 
Cure, 25 cents. 

JOHNSTON CHEMICAL CO., 
= op 145 E. 23rd Street, N. Y. 





rate conan, 





ADY WANTED. —Salary and expenses paid. Whole or 
parttime. Selling Roses, Shrubs, Etc. Brown Bros. 
Co., Nurserymen, Rochester, N. Y., and Chicago, Ll, 
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ST. KATHERINE’S 
TOWER. 


(Continued from page 423.) 


BY THE 


upon her father’s breast, weeping and crying 
aloud, so that it tore the heart only to see 
and hear her 

He laughed; he bade her be of good cheer; 
he assured her that he should be out of pris- 
on in a few days; all would yet go well; she 
must not believe what was said; with a great 
deal more. So that she went away at last, 
persuaded perhaps that her father would yet 
escape. Alas! poor girl! How would she 
find herself mistaken in the morning! He 
slept all night without waking. I thought 
he was free from care. I have since learned 
that this long sleep was probably the effect 
of the heavy load of care upon his mind. 
Yet I am certain he persuaded himself of his 
own safety. He should escape the gallows, 
he thought. 

All night long, for my part, I was kept 
iwake by the sound of hammers; they were 
erecting the scaffold outside the prison. Mon- 
day's batch were to be hanged here, accord- 
ing to the new and humane custom. 

At two in the morning I heard the ringing 
of a harsh hand-bell. It was followed by a 
hoarse voice, bawling so loudly that those 
who were awake in the condemned cell could 
hear the words in the dead stillness of the 
night: 

* All you that in the condemned hole do lie, 
Prepare you, for to-morrow you shall die. 
Watch all and pray; the hour is drawing near , 
That you before the Almighty shall appear. 
Examine well yourselves, in time repent 
Lest you may to eternal flames be sent. 

And when St. Sepulchre’s to-morrow toils, 

The Lord have mercy on your souls.” 

My companion in the cell heard not these 
words; he was sleeping soundly. The door 
was thrown open while it was yet dark, and 
the gaolers roused him up. 

When he heard that he was to be hanged 
in two hours he laughed. ‘‘I thought,” he 
said, “that the respite would have come on 
Saturday; as it did not, I perceived that the 
form was to be kept up. Well, my men,I 
will dress and attend you. The Governor, 
however, has the respite in his pocket.” 

They offered him what he chose for break- 


fast; they sat in the cell while he dressed. 
At half past seven they told him it was 
time 


““Ay,ay,” he said. ‘‘ Well, we are ready, 
we are ready; a tedious form, but rules must 
be observed. Well, I suppose I shall return 
in a few minutes, unless the full pardon has 
been already made out.” 

So he walked away cheerfully; I went out 
of the cell after him. The five rogues who 
were to suffer with him were being led away 
with hanging heads; the murderer, half dead 
with fear, was supported on his way; the 
merchant walked after them, holding up his 
head, and carrying his hat under his arm as 
if he was going on ’Change. 

Then the bell of St. Sepulchre’s 
toll the knell of the dying. 

When the unfortunate man arrived in the 
room where they knock off the fetters and 
pinion the men, and understood at last that 
there was no respite for him, but that he 
must surely die, he fell down, seized with a 
swoon of the most deadly kind. 

They carried him out and supported him 
to the end, and even the hangman could not 
tell when he tied the rope whether the un- 
fortunate gentleman was conscious or not. 
I hope that he remained unconscious after 
he was turned off. 

(To BE OCONTINUED.] 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


iE. COUDRAY'S 


@QOUQUES | 
” CHoIs! | 


PERFUME FOR THE HANDKERCHIEP 
DELICIOUS SCENT. — LATEST CREATION 
of B. COUDRAY in PARIS 


A oie BY ALL PRINCIPAL PERFUMERS, 

en RUSE i8TS AD AND CHEMISTS OF U, 8. J 
OEE CTO TE OC 

Switches, 24 0z., 20 inches 

jong, $2.50; Bangs, warranted 

ne ninrally curly, $2.00; Gents’ 





Wigs, $12.00; Ladies? Wigs, 
$15.00; Thome’s Gray Hair 
Restorative, $1.50; Blond 


Bleach, 4 oz. bottle, $1.50; Curl- 
ing Irons, lhc. 
M. THOME, Importer, 


HAR 


180 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


‘The Elgin Typewriter 


The invention of an expert in the Elgin Watch Works 
as well as instructive and entertaining, instrument, requiring uv 





“Patented 
July 15 


Price 
, 1890, 60 Centa. 
A useful, 
© pre- 
viows knowledge of typewriting to operate perfectly. Mailed on re- 
ceipt of price. Agents wautel. Circulars free. 

NOVELTY TYPEWRITER CO., Oswego, New York. 


OBESITY fei seisfor meron, 


Four Years’ Foreign Stud 
Breath a Speciaity. Send tame. tor int kgm 
Dr. Edith Baten, 118 Ellison St., Paterson, N. J. 


8 EE.—A safety bicycle on very easy conditions, 
Western Pearl Co., 308 Dearborn St., c hicago, | i. 


IAMONDS.-—Fine Jewelry made to order. Winsuie 
& Co., M'f’g Jewelers, 80 State St., Chicago, IIL 














HARPER 


The Bradley 
Two ‘inal 





During all the time we have manufactured 

the Bradley Two Wheelers, they have been 
Sold subject to the guarantee that they were 
positively free from the disagreeable horse 
motion so noticeable in other makes. We 
are acknowledged as leaders in this line 
of carriage construction, and produce the 
most substantial, the most stylish and the 
smoothest riding two wheeled vehicles in 
the market. We make both horse and pony 
Sizes, painted or natural wood finish. 
“ Comparatively few carriage dealers carry in 
stock an assortment of fine Two Wheelers, and as 
a consequence we each year sell a large number 
direct to the users. We have never received com- 
plaint that our shipments were not fully equal to 
our representations. Complete catalogue and 
price list, covering our large line of two and four 
wheeled vehicles, mailed free to any address. 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
14 Warren St. New York. 
of 2 Tl 96.£98 Sudbury St. Boston. 


Teething 
Mate Easy. 


It is not disputed that during the seething 
period the greatest number of deaths occur. 
is equally true that the diseases to which c hile 
dren are most subject, are incidéntal to the 
teething period. 

The Reynolds Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O., will 
send free to any address on receipt of a two- 
cent stamp for postage, a pamphlet on the 
cause and symptoms of difficult teething, the 
diseases incidental to the teething period, 
their prevention, cure, etc. 














ie a ACQUIRE ete RETAIN IT. 

mah How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Superfluous Hair; to 
Develop the Form; to Increase or 
Reduce Flesh ; to Color and Restore 
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The Girl 





Zo Gils 


pe <i 


Marry 


A short articie by 


Who Graduates 


A page of suggestions valu- 
able to you and your daughters. 


A bout to 2 


Fexicia Ho tt, in the May number of 


The Ladies Home Fournal 


To be followed in June by 


Fune Brides and Maids 
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PERSONAL: BEAUTY 


‘Sx~the Hair, Brows and Lashes, and to | 






’Beautify the Complexion, A book of 
interest toevery lady, Mailed (sealed) 
for G eents, to pay postage. It contains many hints, testi- 
monials and valuable receipts (easily prepared at home), 
and shows how to obtain free samples of Cosmetics.” 


MADAME LAUTIER, 124 West 23d St., New York City. 


BEAUTY. 


Ra wrinkles, Blackheads, Pim- 





Sy. 





ios 
hasy. 









r =.) Superfluous Hair permanently re- 
of ; moved. Flesh increased or reduced. 


. 


a ery beautified. The Form 
d; Hair, Brows and Lashes 
2 and restored. Interesting 
Sj % Book (sealed), 4c-, with sample Cre- 
= mola Powder 10c. Mme. Velaro, 
-? 414 W. 47th St., N. ¥. City. 


Prof. |. HUBERT’S 


ALVINA CREAM 


For peeing Complexion. 
Removes all Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, Liver 
Moles, and other tnperdections. N ot —— g, but remov- 
ing all b nm ring the com- 
plexion to its original freshness, » t- 5 sale at your Drug- 
gist, or sent postpaid on receipt of price—50c. 

Prof. 1. HUBERT, TOLEDO, OHIO. 


~ 











LADIES WHO LOVE 


pie Mailed to any address from now 
to January, 1892, balance of this 
year, on receipt of only 50 cents. 
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French and Geran Soctalisi, 


| French and German Socialism in Mod- 


ples, Freckles, Pittings, Moles and | 


ern Times. By Ricuarp T. Exy, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor of Political Econ- 
omy in the Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, and Lecturer on Political 
Economy in Cornell University, Ithaca, 
1 Hae 16mo, Cloth, 


Paper, 25 cents. 


75 cents; 12mo, 


Will not only be an indispensable guide-book 
to students of political economy in its widest 
sense, but should be read by every one seriously 
interested in historical, social, or industrial ques- 
tions. — Christian Union, N.Y. 

The style of the author is terse, forcible, clear, 
and remarkably interesting, and his discussions 
are conducted with fairness and philosophical 
calmness.—Znterior, Chicago. 

The book can be commended without reserve. 
The ordinary reader will get a better idea of the 


| subject from it than he is likely to obtain in read- 


Good Tea should try our direct imported high-grade 


Ceylon. For absolute purity, delicious flavor, and 
exquisite aroma, no Tea sold in this country equals 
it. Sample box mailed free for 10 cents. CEYi.ON 
TEA CO., J. H. Caturax, Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


- | ing a score of volunes.—Hartford Courant. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 

aa The above work will be sent by mail, postage paid, 
to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, 
on receipt of the price. 





GARFIELD TEA 


Thompson, the most noted physi- 
land,says that more than halt 
a come trom errors in diet. 

overcomes results of bad eating 

‘ores the 


3S w.48S0 


cats ale dache 
cures. Constipation: 
any isi 





FOR 
CONSTIPATION 


AND 


gy SICK HEADACHE | 








PISOS CURE FOR 


Best Cough Medicine. Recommended by Physicians. 


Cures where all else fails. 


Pleasant and agreeable 


to the 


taste. Children take it without objection. By druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 





I will give One Thousand Dollars, July rst, to the 
person sending the largest number of Trial Subscriptions, at 
50 cents each, and Fifteen Hundred Dollars to be divided 
among the next 16 largest Club-raisers. 
XI paid for every subscription secured. 


Send for terms to Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


MNANAATAATA NAAT NAA 77 aS 





A good commission 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis. 


Sayles 


init 


Madame Porter’s. 5 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual, 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. Try it. 





Package makes 5 gallons, 
Delicious, sparkling, and 
appetizing. Sold by all 
* dealers. FREEa beautiful 
Picture Book and cards 
sent to any one addressing 
©. E. HIRES & CO., 

Philadelphia. 








Your Hair Kept i in Curl 


for days, by the use of 


ELECTRINE 


Not injurious, clear as spring water, and not gum 


my or sticky. Sent on receipt of 50 cents, 
MRS. J. H. REED, Manufacturer of Fine Hair Goods 
and Artist of the Coiffure, 459 Main St., Buffalo,N.Y. 


Skeleton Bang, 
®_ Patented Nov. 15, 1887. 
te, Feather-lighit, lifelike, 
6 and beautiful. Al- 
eS ways in order, from 

R $3.00 upwards. Co- 

coanut Balm for the 

_— Complexion, $1.00 

per box. ‘Purkish Rose Leaves for the lips and face, 
$1.00 te $1.50 per bottle. Send for Catalogue. 


pian t 







HAW, 54 West t4th Street, New York. 


» MOTHERS’ 


| Favorite BABY POWDER. 


(THE DEST MADE.) 
Sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


Bernard Meyer, Selling Agent, 


151 Chambers St., N.Y. 








Happiness Assured! 
CURKLINE will keep your hair in the 
pretilest curl for “es days through 
dampest weather. — It is harmless and 
imperceptible. Try it! Send 5 cents for 
”* a bottle and mention this paper, 
THE KYRLO CO., 46 Broadway, N, ¥. 








CHOCOLAT MENIER 


ASK FOR 


i>. awa. 45) ae 














